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Strayer and Engelhardt's The Classroom 
Teacher at Work in American Schools 


By George Drayton Strayer Rai ‘ofessor of 
‘Educational Administratic Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and N, L. 
Engelhardt, Associate Professor’ of 
Educational Administration, ‘Teachers 


College, Columbia University. 


The scope of this book is wide but its treatment 
It will 
be of positive practical value to all who are engaged 


of various problems is definite and specific. 
in educational work. It cannot fail to increase the 
eficiency of both teachers and superintendents be- 
cause it makes clear many ways in which intelligent 
cooperation may be established. 


Important New Books for Teachers 





La Rue's rome f “ hones 


By Daniel W. La Rue, Head of Depart 
ment of Psycholog ry and E Sines it , State 
Normal School, East Stroudsbu "Pa 


This book not only teaches psychology but also 
shows teachers how to make direct and practical 
application of psychological truths to the problems 
with which they have to deal in their everyday work. 


The exercises or problems and the topics for 
further study open up a very wide field of observa- 
tion and thought. They are so closely related to 
common experiences that they cannot fail to help 
in the solution of the varied problems that beset 
every teacher. 
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SPRING HOUSE-CLEANING 
BY JOHN D. BROOKS 
Superintendent, Amherst, Mass 
[Address before Amherst teachers.] 
Each spring the good housewife proceeds to courteously or criticised us unjustly. Some 


It is a season that 
the average man looks on with distinct aversion. 


tear and to clean things up. 


It suggests a period of deprivation of all hom 
comforts, | 
tiously and at’ times almost clandestinely trom 


of meals gotten irregularly, surrept:- 


sideboard or pantry. He can't get in the tront 
door because the chairs are piled in the hallway 
against it. y ‘he side loor is hlocked by carpets 
and perchance when he goes home for a fresh 
‘ollar, he is forced to climb in the window. 
Yet no intelligent man, properly subdued by 
] 


vears of matrimonial experience, would dare 


question the supreme importance and necessity 
In the first place. 


of thy spring iouse cleaning. 


it cleans the house, but that is of minor im- 
ye 


I 


portance. It reminds him ina very forcible and 
objective sort of way, who is master of the house. 
He may have gotten a vague subconscious idea 
that he had some vote and voice there until 
during this annual period he is chucked out 
bodily and becomes for three or four days a 
mere mendicant for the most primary necess=ities 
of life. In the third place, I think it satisfies 
some primary instinct of the feminine heart. 
Probably during the ages that man lived in a 
Savage or nomadic state, he migrated in the 
spring and packed his belongings from the shel- 
tered shills to the open plains where he could 
find more game, and better pasturage for his 
cattle. Women were the laborers then and this 
lingering migratory instinct is only satisfied now 
by tearing things up, moving them around and 
putting them back again. 

The 


large majority of school teachers are 
feminine and on this account it has occurred t 
me frequently, that there should be in a school 


system a process analogous tothe spring house- 


cleaning period. A ship plowing ther” way 
through the ocean finds her speed impeded and 
progress gradually retarded by barnicles ant 


otner obstructions that fasten themselves to h 


Period illy she has to b docked and 
cleansed (ur wor < o1 or less routine 
and me a ind =n there STOW 
around us and atta 1 themselves to - 
tain prejudices, dislikes and mistaken beliefs a 
notions that make us re or less muser 
lessen ou t¢ ng efficier 4 \\ s 
parents dislike verhaps la : 


pupils, to say the least, have been distinctly un- 
grateful for our interest devotion. We feel 
that certain teachers among our colleagues have 


~ 


slighted us or dislike us without cause or per- 


chance we feel that the principal superintend- 
ent is been  unappreciatiy or exacting. 
These things ari ather cumulative in then 
dens and effects and for the sake of the chil 
ren, 11 not or O rselves vO it t ) ‘ good 
n to ( re 1 open eason oO spring 
Lous eaning season for the cleaning up of this 
impedimenta that we are carrying, We will 
hind wo-thirds of it is o OW 1! omatiol and 
two-thirds of the St € € ed p b\ a 
rank interview and discussion We iil know 

then exactly how we stand. 
If teachers feel free to liscuss frankly and 

f + : 1,1 


freely their troubles and perplexities with super- 
intendent or supervisor, it is a great help. \ 
frank statement of a difficulty will often solve it. 
The good superintendent will try to create this 
iabit among his teachers. The teachers that 
are most successfully and happily carrying out 
their work are those that know exactly where 
they stand and have the most definite knowledge 
of the general administrative scheme and plan 
of superintendent or supervisor. When a 
teacher seemingly avoids a principal or superin- 


tendent, ‘he wonders either what she has done 


amiss, or what he has done, probably unwit- 


tingly, that has offended her. 'f one were to sit 
and frown constantly at his own mother, he 


would in time get to hate her, and strained rela- 


tions cannot exist between associates of any 
kind, be they principals, superintendents or 
teachers without producing mutual dislike! So 
why not ‘have a. spring house-cleaning? Brush 
out the mental cobwebs of prejudice and the 
lust of misunderst ings and throw win- 
OWS en to tne sui o| ot fer nee and 
—- o 

One of the ost o t os that a teacher 
s te mitend with 1s t ( g¢ ingratitude 

( ils i rents é ils that ive 
( lulles 0 Os I Ion ou 

¢ ee : ( € o ient hay 
t 5 erv fre- 


Ses 


CAO A EN CII ey a RE I 


- —aemenmmanmnant pes (emme we  e 


a 


eg a A EN A SR at tA aa 


2 phaathagiae tanensansny 
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come often positively abusive when in spite ot 


your exertions the child fails of promotion or 
does not attain good marks. You make = th 


mistake of expecting gratitude, forgetting that 


gratitude is the rarest of the virtues. 


Horace, in one of lis poems, says that in 
gratitude is the worst of vices. He has heard 
men boast of murder, of theft, of arson, etc., but 
never had heard a man boast of ingratitude, 
therefore, ingratitude must be the worst of 
vices, I save myself many heart pangs and 
much disappointment by not expecting grati- 
tude. The teachers that I have striven hard- 


posit1o } 


ones trom whom | expect 


est to give advancement in salary or 


are not the 
favor or 
courtesy, | ( 
James G, Blaine, when candidate for 
ship from Maine, that a 
from Rockland “panning” 
pressed it. 


either 
support. In fact, if | get even 
congratulate myself. 

Senator- 
heard 
Was 


state senator 
him, as he ex- 
By this he meant that the man was 


covertly opposing, ridiculing, belittling him, and 
lending aid and comfort to his enemies. ln 


talking about it to Joe Manly, the Republican 
state chairman, ‘toe, 3 
lieve it. I 

never gave this man a position nor any of his 


don't be 


said, 


Blaine 
have looked it up carefully. I 
relatives a position, neither have I done him a 
favor or any of his relatives a 
should he be my enemy?” 


favor, so why 


to: 


pupils is the con- 


The only reward you will get for 
and forbearance with 


your 
most 
sciousness of duty well done and that is enough 
for the true teacher. 

Many teachers are supersensitive. 
us were the bright boys and girls, the 
prodigies of the home or the classroom. 


Many of 
infantile 
Since 
teaching we have been associated constantly 
with immature minds, imferior to us in knowi- 
edge and development. who constantly defer to 
us. Unconsciously we expect the same thing 
from the community at large and the jolts we 
frequently receive are really beneficial to us. 
Twenty vears ago I knew a 
farm hand who 


young country 


was a butt of ridicule at. all 
gatherings. I had heard several old ladies, wise- 
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acres Ol the community, explain Cilts mental 


1 Pe | - - 
weakness by recalling that “his parents were own 
cousins.” [wo vears ago, while Visiting my 


home community, | imquired casually what had 


become of “Jim.” | learned the sad story that 
he had been jilted in love shortly after I left 


home. By the death of this father 


about 1 
same time, he inherited some property 1 he 
determined to revenge. himself on the young 
lady by educating himsellt. He did. He 
ceived his Ph. D. from Johns Hopkins and 
iast my informant knew of him he was professor 


ot Economics at H—— College. It was al- 
most a mortal blow to my professional pride to 
realize that high-grade teachers could be 
created from such material. Let us he humble 


Schools are now nearing the close of a_ long 
term of mv experience 


term. During no school 


has there been more and better work don 
sidering all things, than during the present one 


But teachers have been handicapped == and 


1 ey 
are tired, and to these facts I attribute whatever 
fault-finding 


harassed by high prices and low salaries. 


and complaining that has been 


brought to my notice. But we must not ac- 


quire this bad habit. A grumbler should not 


be tolerated in a corps of teachers. If any one 


has a grievance, tell the proper authority of it 


and it will be rectified if possible Complain 


to the official complaint hearer Make it a part 


of your spring house-cleaning to forever settle 


these matters or forever hold vour peace. 


School teaching for women above a_ certam 


least is an abnormal hfe because it pre- 


age at 
cludes matrimony and the rearing of a fami 
Think a moment. You may trace your family line 
back to Adam or to the original ape or amoeba 
vet not find a vourself where matri- 


Case except 


mony was not the ultimate condition. This in- 
herent and ingrained instinct is not lightly to 
be thwarted baffled. <A 
fact cause the 
the wandering, querulous mind back to the line 


and realization of this 


will often dominant will to pull 
of duty and to face the work once again cheer- 
fully and happily. 


m" 
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AMERICANIZATION 


[Address on American Day.] 


BY HENRY 


D. HERVEY 


Superintendent, Auburn, N, Y. 


I hope you detest the word ‘Americanization” 
as cordially as I do. Besides being worn thread- 
bare, it savors too muc]l 


It suggests 


of national arrogance. 
the holier-than-thou 


attitude, as it 


we were to say to those of foreign birth:  ‘Be- 
hold our perfections; admire, imitate. If you 


don’t, we have a big stick.” 

Now things are simply not done that way in 
this world, especially when one is dealing wit! 
self-respecting human beings, I sometimes think 
that if we had set out deliberately to alienate 
and estrange our brothers from other lands and 
d destroy the very basis of mutual good will and 


respect, we could not have done better. 

There are, of course, many notable exceptions 
to this attitude, and herein lies the hope for our 
future Perhaps when we discover a 
better method of approach to this problem we 
shall find a more fitting name for all that we 
mean by Americanization. 

But are we, after all, so worthy of 


success. 


imitation ? 
Do we really wish the newcomers to our shores 
to imitate all our traits? 

We need to cultivate humility. As a people, 
we are still too bumptious, too cocksure, too self- 
satisfied. We must approach this whole problem 
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4 . " eS enirit 
with a more open mind, a more teat hable spirit, 
a greater willingness to acknowledge our own 


manifold shortcomings, and a greater readimess 


1 


to recognize the many splendid qualities wita 

which these foreign peopies are so TICiy eu 

dowed. : 
But more fundamentally, we must recognize 


the common brotherhood of all men. Everything 
starts from that Everything is based on that. 
The real cause of all our labor troubles and of 
this present world-wide unrest is to be found 
right her Underlying all grievances about 
wages and hours tsa far more fundamental 


The workman wants sympathy, appre- 
human being, possessel 
for 


ecognition as a 
timself and for this children, that are common to 
He 


cog in a big soulless machine, not as a hand, but 
> 


other men. wants recognition, not as a 


man. He does not want money primarily, 


— | 
as a 


necessary as that is, but the enduring satisfac- 
tions of life, which are all psychic, spiritual, not 
material. The fundamental trouble with om 
industrial situation is that the human element 


has been crushed out of it This element must 


he restored betore peace ts possible. ‘This means 
sympathy, generous appreciation, simple human 


friendliness, the honest handshake and good will, 


not given cendescendingly, but genuinely, man 
to man, each standing on the firm bed-rock otf a 


common brotherhood. The discovery that the 
principles of brotherhood will work in business 
will rank as one of the greatest discoveries of 
modern times. 

No mz 
something fine and noble about him, if we thave 
the faith to believe that it is there and the desire 


in is so poor and mean as not to have 


to find it. Human nature at the bottom 
is fundamentally sound. Men will respond 


and truly to that which is truly noble and 
Like begets like. We 


nobly 
sincere and genuine. 
get back what we give. 

Finally we must place less reliance on strong 
arm methods. 
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Ideas cannot crushed can be 


be They 


he only way to change a |! 


= 
Only 


} 


Cilal ged. vad 1de4 


is to put a_ better one in competition with it. 
We may deport Reds, ‘ut we cannot deport their 
ideas. Suppression of ideas by force only serves 
to drive them deeper under ground Freedo 

of discussion is the very breath of lite ina de 
mocracy 

Only a fool sits on a physical, mental or mora! 
safety valve. An explosion creating wreck and 
ruin 1s the only possible result. 

We do not yet begin to comprehend the mag 
nitude of the task before us. The only way to 
combat false ideas is to put true ideas in their 
place. How? Not by ranting, not by whole 


sale denunciation, not by hurling tons of printe | 
matter the heads of offenders. 
length methods of any kind. 


Wi 


a job requiring 


at not by arm 
r 
the patient, sustained, and 
high-minded effort of every true American. 
We must 


must go ourselves, every one of us. 


ls 


cr; 
SV 


in the spirit of Lincoln when he 


said; “If you would win a man to your 


own 
cause, first convince him that you are his frien 1!’ 
This 1s not an easy way, but it is the only way. 
lf our brothers from across the seas are to | 
come a part of our hfe, if they are to be one with 
us in thought and feeling and aspiration, if our 


standards are to be their standards. if our ideals 
are to be their ideals, we, all of us, must go out 
to meet them, go with a smile on our lips and 
with outstretched hands in simple, genuine hu- 


man friendliness and good will. 

While we were yet at war I said that the su- 
preme greatness of America 
Will she then throw all her 
splendid energies into the establishment of good 
will among the earth and amony 
the diverse elements among our own people here 
at home? ‘This is the supreme test. This is 
the challenge that comes to you and to me as 
good Rotarians on this day devoted to patriot- 
ism when we dedicate ourselves anew to our be- 
loved country. 


test of the would 


come after the war. 


the nations of 


a 
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NODAWAY’S LATEST 


BY A. E. 


The notable leadership in rural education of 
Nodaway County, Missouri, is due to four fac- 
tors :— 

First, to Professor P. G. Holden’s noble vision 
of vitalizing education through rotation; second, 
to Bert Cooper, as virile a county superintendent 
as we have ever known; third, to Ira Richardson 
and the Maryville State Normal School that 
promptly embraced the opportunity to back up 
Bert Cooper and the great work he is doing; 
fourth, to the business men of Maryville, the 
county seat. 

In Nodaway County 
Tural schools 


there are thirty-seven 
in which Vitalized Agriculture 
through Rotation has made masterful bovs and 


girls. We have known rural schools’ exten- 
sively for many years, and, aside from special 


WINSHIP 


schools with teachers like Jessie Field, Marie 
Turner Harvey, Mabel Carney and a few other 
great personalities, we have never seen any rural 
school work to compare with the poorest work 
we have seen in any rural school with the P. G. 
Holden brand of Vitalized Agriculture. It is a 
noble conception cf work which can be done by 
any teacher of ordinary ability with ordinary chil- 


_dren whether there be three or thirty-three chil- 


dren in the school. 
THE CAMPAIGN 

Superintendent Bert Cooper has thirty-seven 
schools that are wonderfully efficient, and he 
wants all the rural schools equally vitalized, so 
he planned a campaign through which the thirty- 
seven schools would sell Vitalized Agriculture 
through Rotation to 160 other rural schools of 
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the county in two days, and it was a great suc 
cess, 

Early on the morning of April 8 and 9, 
practically every automobile and r 
the thirty-seven districts was loade 
wale with father, mother, grandfather, 
mother, uncles, | 
body’s trunk was loa 
exhibition 


1 


aunts and children 


1 
led with demonstration an 
material from the schoolhouse, and 
long before the time for the school bell to ring 
each of thirty-seven other = school bl 


with “Vitalized Agriculture through Rotation 


visited had some exercises by wi of welcom 





and for the delectation of their parents. 

Then the visiting teachers explained the won 
ders of ‘“‘Vitalize \ori t thy Oo x 
tion,” after w the visiting € t 
inning. 

They had placed about the room a larg r 
of things that had been ide in the Second Y« 
of Rotation, viz., the “making things’ ¢ 
charts ol their school district showing the re 
tion rf the district t t townsl Pp 
to the county, and to the stat erid 
ian and parallel: collections of insects in 
jurious to crops: live stock survey re- 
port for their district; egg reco of ¢ 
farm in the strict yutte ecol rt the 
cows ci the district and food charts as to 


health 


pre yoTaM. 


Then the real work bega! ‘ The visiti! gy 


teacher explained what was meant 
Holden plan of “Vitalizing 
Rotation,” with an account of what it had mean 
to her, to her school, and to the district. 

The visiting chi 
the exhibit. (One gave a demonstratio! of test 
ing milk for butter fat. 


had brought a pen of pullets an 


One pupil 


explained how to cull out chickens that were noi 


good layers, and how to tell whether or not 
pullet was to lay that day 
The pupils did all sorts of stunts with rop 


Some of them spliced ropes to the surprise of t! 


trict. Some children made halters for horses 
but the great achievement in the estimation 
the astonished farmers 


was 9 
by the visiting children, using ‘ope-making 
equipment of their own making. 
BASKET LUNCHEON 
Every family had brought its 


was full of parents and children, big and_ little. 
awaiting an opportunity to help the visitors to 
alight and unload 
THE EXERCISES 
For half an hour the children of the scho 
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explain the superior health value of th unch 
eons prepared according to the teachings of 
vitalizing agriculture. It was also a great so- 
cial-community hour for evervbod\ 
THE AFTERNOON 

In the afternoon all the visiting : 
the children, went to a c : t t epe 
the demonstration of t mi o, t scho 
visited in the l S wel ) ey 
body in that dist to the afterno emons 
tio where tney ( | ( n s t awa 
ing them | aiternoot € stratio Was 
an improvement ¢ ¢ o : ( 

errect < l = rece 

t orenoo W1tl ¢ ice € s1as ( t 

C s that ine ¢ ¢ 
schoc tensine , ; 


t C Was ~ ~ e¢ > t 
strict wher g g 
_ “ ~ { { { oe ( 
; 
oO O ( S ( t 
ae ( Ss ting ( € ( } 
those ) : , tet 
hoo ~ | ¢ r One r ¢ r ¥ 
1) 2+ + P 
Uist an c e T 
oul = EF: evel O s OTe 1 
I Ss ne LLLO teé ere { 
j 4 1 7 
demonstrat by the « ( .) | vening 
Vel experts o the 
nevements , 
| ‘. + 
1 VO Cavs tne t sey Ss S € 
sold “Vitalized Ag t rough Rotat t 


BANKERS AND MERCI 


Wne ot le s Is€s « sur ses ill was 
1 
l Zea O the ‘ ~ ad ts < MI T\ 
= 
\ 1 rural scnoo ITIVE 
For weeks in nce every sto vindow had 
in announcemel O the \ SCH OK La 
pa on on \pr ~ n {) 
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Eve \ vank store a ( ( t siness 
1 , 
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Americanism is a question of spirit, conviction and purpose, not of creed or birthplace. 
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WHEN WILL THE MOVIES COME? 


BY ELIZABETH 


Instructor at Teachers 


lf I told you that school motion pictures are 
coming you would answer that you have known 
it right 
i. 2 lred . ont TS ‘hich films 
out the hundreds of schools in which hlm 


along. Many of you would even point 
are 
in daily use, but that would not prove anything 
at all. 
Paris a great gathering of men from all over the 
earth, who thought and spoke and wrote in a 
language called Volapuk, which was then coming 
and which ts stone-dead. Volapuk failed 
for certain reasons which do us now, 


Less than thirty years ago there met in 


now 
not concern 
but this points out that the school movies may 
also tail, unless— 

You remember Bernard 
Never Can Tell.” The husband and 
the children, after vears of separation, had come 
most 


“You 


wife and 


Shaw's play, 


| 
} 
| 


together. ‘I ney wert anxious to become 


reconciled. Everything was agreed upon, but 
the lawyer friend of the family imterrupted — the 
proceedings with the that 
band called himself Crampton and the wife called 
herself Which to be? 
And upon that very small rock the whole scheme 


observation the hus- 


( landon. Was it going 


of happiness was wrecked. The school movie 
are coming, but— 
How 


will say on standard machi 


are they going to be projected: some 





nes, which obviously 
give the best light, the steadiest projection, and 
the clearest impression on the mind. Good. 


But where are you going to place your standard 


machine? It requires, by law, a booth and a 
licensed operator. Therefore it is not portable. 
It can only be used in one room, that room the 
auditorium. Do the want to show 


] 


teachers 
E would 


Most 


We want the pictures 


films in the auditorium 
‘No, we don't. 
nn the class! 
thy 
dren’s min¢ 


teachers 
answer: 
We want them with 
We to 


picture. 


oom. to agree 


prepare the chil- 


We to 


textbooks. want 


Want 


+ 
=TOD 


the machine and go back if necessary. We want, 
aiter the show, to ask the children questions 

All this is impossible in the auditorium. The 
school torium is a good place for a certain 
class of entertainment films, the class that the 


the es ought to but don’t want to. But 
tor purely imstructional purposes the auditorium 
Is Of no use. The very cost of auditorium 
showing necessitates mixing up the classes and 
turning the exhibition into a regular entertain- 
ment of no particular educational value. 


Having ruled out the st: 


indard project r. with 


. k F . 3 
its cumbersome equipment. all that remains 1s 
1, ' ritoh!l arniastaAr hi : 
th ortable projector. (On this subj t I want 
to te as n iuthornitvy the words of a man 
: , ea ai 
who S een associated with every novement 
“ei _ ; 
Or t 1) oO ction oO ortap rovwectors in the 
— 1 1 
1S en ¢ rs—a man ce) < sO 1m sé l 
T < ) 
pro very fine educational ns that hav 
me +1, 1 very rré + é Stire = ©£ =< id 
1 1 ° . 
Who is therefore  intereste 1s . oo 
te p ~ - ywroh scnoolroo x] ) 


College, Columbia 


HALLAM BOHN 


University 


ot 
CLorporauvion, 


tions. man is P. D. Hugon, director 
I 


production of the Worcester Film 


This 


who was formerly connected with the Lincoln & 
Parker Company, and a director of Paramount, 
and Pathe pictures, both in t country 
and in Europe. As Mr. Hugon 1s 
only man in the educational field who is not in- 
terested in any particular projector, | thougat 


nis 


bray 
almost tue 


my readers would like to have Ins views, and that 
they would fee! more certain of their impartiality. 
When I called on Mr. Hugon at his New York 


office I found him busy going over a voluminous 


for 


. . : ’ +} a’ t 

list of new productions intended tor the scaooi 

field. But of this he would not speak. “I will 
the 


yt 
these when vy are ready 


“IT don't belong to the class of 


tell 


sale, ie 


you about € 


said. 
producers who announce a release before it 13 
even ready to film.” 

“Will you t ll me,” 
portable project rs 

Mr. Hugon laughed. 
moment. [ hs 


I asked, “what you think ol 


~s 


in at the right 


a new study of that question as a 


refusal by the Massachusetts Legislature to ft 
1 - 7 “4 1 , ’ ’ 
peal their narrow-film law. You know, he 


continued, “that some portable projectors are 
almost as good as standard machines. hey 
are safe, steady, easy to operate, and although 


q°r 


their life is not likely to be even one-quarter as 


long as that of a standard projector, because of 
the lighter construction, they ari admirably 
suited to allnon-professional purposes. A stand 
ard projector is expe cted to do service six hours 


three hundred and sixty-five davs 2 vetr: 


a day, 
; . = 
and a portable 


more than two hours a day and two hundred 


projector is not 


days a vear. As far as the projector con 
cerned, therefore, it seems to be only a e oi 
choosing a machine that gives the greatest il 
lumination, the steadiest picture on tre screen, 
and in which it is impossible for the film to ne 
in contact with the lamphouse, if it ge*s janmed 
in the course of running (which seems a fre*vent 


occurrence unless perfect metal reels are used) 
“Why, then,” I ked, “ 


asked, ( 
] 


ve 


‘ant portable project 


ors used everywhere with non-flam film? | 


] 
there any danger in this practice?” 


“No danger whatever,’ promptly replied M 
Hugon. ‘The danger of the portal projecto 
loes not arise from the projector or from non 
flam film It arises from a 10us th 
1uman mind which takes pleas n obevi 

( law | you hav a port ible proiector that 
can run standard film, sooner or later vou will 
succumb to the temp on of t g out a 
loid reel, r inst ) t 1s it 
ivailable in non-fla 

‘An l O \ 1} l ( et | 

Unless you afe an ( n erator 
10! Yi Wl no rut ) ] I t. ¢ ro 
ecto é se | ive as ed tha ’ have 
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it 


chosen a safe projector. But you will lay the 


reel on a table beside you, and some highly 


} so- 
ciable person in the audience will come an 

to you about what a wonderful machine you 
have, touch your celluloid reel with his lighted 
cigar, and the end of the story will be tol 
headlines the next morning.” 

“Then you're in favor only of the narrow- 
width projector, that can only: use non-flam film?” 
| “Again I am sorry I must discriminate. As 

things are now, 


talk 


‘ 
1 in 


the narrow projector is the only 

safe things to use; but it has its own difficulties, 
i to which educators would do well to the 
greatest attention. Foremost among these is 
the quality of the film obtained through a .:ar- 
row printer. 


pay 


Everyone knows that double ex- 
posure in a camera gives a somewhat unstead\ 
picture. It would be mechanically impossible 
to avoid that. 


Films reduced by means of an 
optical process, as they have to be, 


are 
alent to double exposures, and are apt to be 
somewhat unsteady. We have had a great deal 
of trouble with that condition with films made 
| for our customers, and I do not consider the 
) matter satisfactorily solved. Unless a picture 
| is rock-steady, it is injurious to the eye, and 
should not be shown in schools. The smaller 
the film the more difficult it is to get it 

steady, for a multitude of reasons. 
“Again, the difficulty of getting an adequate 


—_ 


1 
TOCK- 


supply of films in the narrow width is one that 
will not be the next months. 
Some day, I hope, leading producers will consent 
to the reduction of their works; 


overcome in few 


but this has 
come, yet, except in the most trifling quantities.” 


not 


“Is there no solution, then, of the 
projector?” I asked. 

“Yes, there is a solution,” replied Mr. Hugon. 
“It has occurred to me that 


pe rtable 


we can get around 
the trouble in a simple way ifwecan get the ac- 
tive co-operation of the teachers. 
would be this: Enact in 

making it legal 
ard width to be used, in conjunction with non- 
flam film only, provided that the only person to 


My solution 


every state a_ law, 


for a portable projector of stand- 





4 handle such projector be a licensed and bonded 
operator. The difference between this and all 
other schemes is that I want the operator to be 
licensed, so that he knows how to run _ films 


tafely, and knows non-flam from celluloid at 
all times, and I want him to be bonded 


because it will absolutely prevent amateur or ir 


responsible people or men who are known to be 
unreliable from endangering the lives of 
people, as they are doing every day now 

the laws as they 


| yrea k 


other 
With 
ptation is to 


With 


y are, ali the tem 
the law and 


ake ” shane 
take a chance. 


his own happiness.—\\. S. 
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the law as I suggested it should be, any person 
operating a portable projector, except ensed 
and bonded operator, should be merciless . 
na satlian * 
rested and jailed. 
“How would this provision affect the schools?” 


“It would have the very best possible effect 
school films. First, every school would supply 
competent young electrician or several of t 
teachers to act as licensed operators. Then it 
would put up a bond covering all these 


Under 


system, the bond would cost very little. Th 


operators. the guaranty of the school 


pe rtable projecti rT being 


sands of 
sold at reasonable prices, 
} oe 


handling would be cut 


now rect yonized, thou- 


machines would be manutactured and 
because the cost of! 
down twenty per cent., 
and a non-flam film of standard width being al: 
recognized, all the leading producers woul 
it worth while to supply their films on non-flam. 
Thus, we would have a complete and entirels 
satisfactory solution of the school film problen 
Someone that there is 
in the could be s 
formula. 


said 


has 
world but iived \ inventin 
some satisfactory li 
think that Mr. 

instant approval. 
a form of 


Hugon’s formula will meet wit 
I have asked him to draw 
statute that can be 
state legislatures, 


passed by all the 
making his proposal effecti 
and if any of 


my readers is interested im this so- 


lution of the problem, I will gladly send 
request. The — scl 
cannot be settled without the active 


of the 


copy on 

teachers. I believe this step wou 

the first towards ren 

do, let me hear from you. 

PROPOSED STATUTE ON PORTABLE MOTION 
PICTURE APPARATUS. 


motion picture pro- 


ie 
Ving all 


I. The use ot portable 


jectors, which are so constructed as to 
it possible to run standard celluloid films, 1s 
hibited, except as provided below. 

II. Any person over sixteen years of 
passing an examination for competence as pre- 


scribed by the Secretary of State, mav obtain 


license to operate a portable motiot ricture 
projector without a booth and with  non-flam 
film only. 

III. One condition of that license shall! 


1 >» ‘ - 1 aa 47 1, 1) 
that the applicant furnish a bond in the s 
$1.000. which iall f ; 


whi Ss »¢ rOrte ted to the St ( 

case Of anv violation of this statute 

ks Phe portaDle yroje to! l enseé - ( ] 
~Aver th 1; | is | . . 
cover the individua wucensed a n ( f 
erator, and no celluloid film of a1 
ised at anv time Inde this ense \ 
e all mati al elled as : es O 





/ America means equality of opportunity for each individual, by his own effort, to work out 


Mvers 
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SPEECH CORRECTION 


ITS METHODS AND ITS RESULTS 


BY WALTER B. SWIFT, A. B., S. B., M. D 


Instruc Speech Correction, School of Education, (Summer 1920), University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City: Inmstructorin Kindergarten Speech Correction, Froebel League, New York City; Director of 
the Froebel League Speech Clinic, Froebel League, New York City 


{Read April 15, 1919, in Lowell, Massachusetts 


In the present period of reconstruction, the 
entire network of our educational system is un- 
dergoing a drastic revision. The necessity of 
this revision, in the general program of Amer- 
jcanization, has been made abundantly evidert 
by the investigations incident to the war. We 
have recently learned, for example, that there 
are 186,000 illiterates in the state of Massachu- 
setts—an appalling condition which calls for a 
and immediate readjustment of educa- 
Some means must be discov- 


radical 
tional method. 


-ered at once whereby these thousands of ignorant 


persons may be converted into American citi- 
zens. 

It is obvious that a great part of our Amer- 
icanization work must consist in the teaching oi 
the English language, for this is the main avenue 
along which a true and. abiding knowledge oi 
American institutions and ideals may come. It 
is equally obvious, however, that a mere smatter- 


( 
° 
' 
i 


ing of English can never transform foreigners 
into Americans. 
accurate knowledge of our language, which all 
foreigners should struggle to attain and which 
do that. In 
addition to this, if they are to be really American, 
they must be brought to understand our customs, 
to adopt our point of view. They come to us 
without knowledge of our history, with no con- 
institutions 
All this must be labori- 
ously built up in their minds—knowledge, inter- 
pretation of that knowledge, tastes, apprecia- 
tions. This is a great task, certainly, and one 
that will try our mettle, but our hope of ia- 
tional safety and integrity rests upon the success- 
ful performance of it. We shall not be let of, 
we cannot purchase immunity from national 
bankruptcy and failure, by merely teaching for- 
eigners to speak and read and write our lan- 
guage. The acquisition of a language is largely 
an external and superficial matter. We must 
somehow get at the inner minds and hearts of 


Not even a fairly close and 


we should strive to give them, will 


ception of the ways in which our 
have been developed. 





these people who are to be the Americans of 
tomorrow, and transform them. 

And vet, even the teaching and study of the 
language may be made to produce better results 
than we always gain from it. Imagine two per- 
sons traveling together in some foreign country, 
such as France, both ignorant of the speech of 
the country. One spends his time with gram- 
mars and lexicons; he is very careful to get the 
exact pronunciation and meaning of every word: 
he learns the language, so far as he learns it at 
all, through the eye. 


The other has nothing to 
do with books. ' 


He learns the language in the 


before the Lowell Teachers’ Association. ] 


s 


natural way, as a child does, 
menting, making * 


by listening, expert: 
mistakes, being corrected. 
After the two have gone on this way for a month 
or two, the speech of the second trazeler_ will 
probably be far less correct, in the bookish sense, 
than that of his companion; but he will have ac- 
quired, together with the odd phrases he has 
picked up in the streets, a knowledge of the in- 
nermost psychology of the French people whici 
is scarcely ever gained by the most industrious 
reading. He will have learned to understand 
and appreciate French customs, feelings, preju- 
dices, points of view; and all this knowledge will 
react, eventually, upon his knowledge of the laa- 
cuage itself. 
a Frenchman, and this through a proper method 
of studying the French language. He has 
learned far more than a set of 
words and sounds. In some sense and degree 
he has been made over, he has been Gallicized. 

The illustration is not, 


He has become, in some degree, 
foreign idioms, 


perhaps, a_ very 
good one, for no man in his senses, certainly, 
would advocate leaving the foreign populations 
in America any longer to their own devices, to 
pick up the language where and how they can, 
or not to use it at all. There has been enough af 
that already, and we see the results. The differ- 
the average illiterate foreigner in 
our country and the imagined traveler in France 
is simply that the latter is already educated, 
knows what he wants and where to get it. The 


ence between 


foreigner, who can neither read nor write even in 
his own tongue, does not know what he wants 
nor where to get it. He must be guided, and 
it is our task to guide him. 

It is true that correct speech 
safe citizens. 


does not make 
But if, in our guidance of the for- 
eign student, we can make him emulate in some 
degree the second of the two travelers in France, 
if we can somehow learn to instill patriotism and 
paradigms at the same time, we shall 
way on the road to our goal. 

In fact, it is 


be a long 


probably true that the teaching 
of English is our most effective instrument for 
the development of American citizens out of our 
foreign-born population. Few persons realize 
the depth and intricacy of thos« 

springs out of which 


interlacing 
raised. 
The speech is made, in the first place, by a race, 
and the stamp of that race 


human speech is 


remains forever in- 
Accordingly, each 


who learns to use a given lar 


delibly upon it. individual 
iguage fluently and 
well is profoundly influenced by it. 


; His judg- 
ment, tastes, preferences, his entire personality, 
are shaped 


by that language, subtly but 
1 


t 
leeply. He is made over. For it is not the 
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mouth, it is the whole man which speaks—all his 
past, all his accomplishment and failure, all his 
hopes and dreams. <And there is, therefore, a 
better chance of affecting the whole man through 
his speech than through any other channel. His 
words are the externalization or outcropping of 
his hidden but real nature. All 
guage and speech training, therefore, should aim 
at those hidden realities from which his speech 
must spring. We must abandon the superficial 
pre-occupation with the vocal organs alone 
realize that real speech trainmg, like 





effective lan- 


1 
} 
i 


and 
real Amer- 
icanization, is an affair of wider and deeper im- 
port, of immensely greater difficulty as well as of 
greater significance. 

There is a well-defined movement for the util- 
ization of speech training in the task of 
icanization. 
city of 


Amer- 


Starting some years ago in the 


soston, this movement has spread among 
. 


adjacent cities and is now moving rapidly 


o west- 
ward, In Boston the teachers are trained and 
equipped for their work, and they are then sent 
out the need them is understood 
sufficiently to provide the necessary funds. This 


for 


wherever 
is not the place to describe in detail the training 
which they are given, but it may be said that the 


minimum amount of training with which they 
are able to begin work in the more elementary 


phases, requires a month. 


The period of supervision, however, during which 
] g 


these teachers are under the observation of the 


period of only one 


mother school in Boston is very much longer 
than that. They are not merely turned out with 
diplomas and left to shift for themselves. \s 


soon as they are deemed fit to teach, 
positions are found for them. 


are carefully supervised, watched and encouragt 
Each and all of them are kept in touch with th 
movement as a whole and with 1 level- 


iunportant 
opments in any portion of the field. T 


ment has as its central and animating 

organization which holds meetings at regular i1n- 
tervals, presents and publishes and distributes 
papers, and so keeps all the tea s in touch 
with what is being done. The field of research 


is comparatively new, the workers are enthusias- 
tic, and the 


satisfactory. 


results are correspondingly swift and 


In Massachusetts alone there are one hu 
and thirty-four of these teachers. 


try at large there are two hundred and eight 


By far the greater part of the work is being done 
in connection with the public schools. \s the 


workers have gained experience, they have seen 
the necessity of striking at the very root of the 
speech problem—of doing, that is, preventive 
in preference to merely curative work 
that the curative or “ambulance work” has been 
given up. Much of that is still unfortunatei\ 


necessary. It is that sort of work, moreover 


which school superintendents can be most easily 


led to see the need of. and so to install. But 


I 


whenever and wherever the 


leaders of this move- 
ment are given free swing, they begin their work 
in the kindergartens, without neglecting t 
which is still and will.long be necessary in the 


1 
+inan#+ 
biel t 
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higher grades. It is estimated that from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of tl 
which have hitherto been 
can be eliminated in 
kindergarten course. 


sent on into 


| 
the 


tne speech defect Cases 

the 

now one year Ol the 

A very important branch of this work is being 
done in 

morons, 


lor the 
feeble-minded, 


classes mentally backward—t! 


idiots, and the 


<5 
Hitherto, the training given these classes by our 
public schools has consisted largely of industria 
drill. I have the word of a prominent Boston 


rrection will 


physician for the fact that speech c 
do as much for the improvement of 


these classes 
as industrial drill can do, and it is obvious th 

done much 
It would be a mistake, of 
industrial drill 
cellent results, 


the speech work can be 


which ‘has brou 
but it may be 
speech drill goes much f 
of the fundamental 
mentally backward 


] 


training in merely 


farther toward 
difficulties 
suffer 


manual dexterity. It may 


correction 
with which © th 
than can anv sort 
h ionific: ] hea ¢ ~] leosll «alas : : 

De signincant that the speech drill which 1s given 


these classes 1s not called spee *h drill at ll ) 
“mental development.” The name i le to 
simple observation of the fact that nothing : 
down into, reveals, and tencs to eradicate me 
deficiencies so surely and rapidly as does proper 
conducted speech training. 

The training of teachers is always prelil 
to any sort of educational reform In the s 
of the present movement there are se\ th- 
ods by which this training may be and has be 
civen It mav be introduced as a regular t 
ind phase of the training giv to kinderg 
ners Mhis has actually been done \oa 
formal course on speech yrrection may be 
quired of all those who take the Normal § 
degree This method also brings good . 
Both of these nethods have eC lo 
Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, public school sup 
tendent of Cleveland As res S 
lecision ill the ichers e Cl ¢ } 
~ OOLS will soon ha ¢ { ly intace 
training in speecn cor! ti \ ba es 
the vill be able oO ad t essal ( 
their own classes. There is the further 
the pupils of the schools in that 
throughout their school career, unde é 
ence of teachers who have been made sensiti 
to even the minute speech defects, and whe : 
learned how to deal with then Sure this situ- 
ation is vastly better than one in which a fe 
pils whose defects were of the most evere ord 
were sent tor a few davs or weeks t t 
who could not relate thei ee 1 to ote 
ters of intellectual inte { vhi 
centrate upon the speech dis itse en 
sent ba to the regular g e teacl ( 
ideals of speech might not he 9 ] 
once get the id exem ( t Cleve c 
erall accepted thro oh tire o l 
hi rh S( hools oft the countr e spec } 

ind much of the \meri ition proble S 
vell, will vanish into thin a 

The sialiation ts ao ' 
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in the Normal Schools is almost certain to result, 
if it is properly done, in an important improve- 
ment which was not originally a part of any plan. 
I refer to the fact that the psychology of speech 
cannot be properly understood without some 
knowledge of brain anatomy. The  introduc- 
tion of speech courses will necessarily force the 
presentation of infonmation about the brain. Is 
it not evident that this will be a gain which will 
be felt throughout the Normal School course— 
that it will illumine many a subject entirely un- 
related to the phenomena of speech which has 
hitherto been ill understood because of the lack 
of just such information? This is only one illus- 
tration of many possible ones of the ways in 
which the problems of speech ramify in all direc- 
tions, opening new and ever new vistas of edu- 
cational approach to dark corners of the mind 
which have ‘hitherto seemed beyond exploration. 

There is a real and rapidly growing demand 
for teachers who are fitted to do this work. It 
seems altogether likely that the day of the special 
speech teacher who gives all her time and 
strength to this work alone is nearly over. That 
work thas been found too exhausting, too expen- 
sive in every way, and less productive of good re- 
sults. There is at present a decided tendency in 
the more enlightened quarters to employ teachers 
who can do, in their spare time, efficient speech 
work in addition to the regular work of or- 
dinary school classes. The amount of time 
asked of them for this additional work varies 
from place to place, as does also the remunera- 
tion. Ordinarily, they do from three to five 


hours of teaching per week in the speech classes, 


and are paid from a dollar to a dollar and a half 
per hour. That means from two to five hun- 
dred dollars per year in addition to their 
regular salaries. The work is not monotonous, 
but is an interesting variation of regular grade 
work. Teachers working under such arrange- 


ments may be called “part-time-speech-teachers.” 


There are in Cleveland today fifteen such 
teachers, conducting forty-five classes and having 
charge of six hundred cases. There is not one 
special speech teacher there. On the other 
hand, it is interesting to note that Chicago has 
twelve special speech teachers and that four of 
them are suffering with nervous prostration. 
The work of the part-time teacher does not cause 
nervous breakdown. 

But of course, important as the matter of re- 
muneration must be to the teacher, especially in 
these times, there are other considerations which 
must influence all menrbers of the profession in 
their adoption of a new phase or department of 
teaching. This at least may be ‘said as a 
certainty, that every teacher who is likely to do 
good work in speech correction will ask herself, 
before going into it, what opportunities it will 
offer her for self-improvement and for increased 
service. 

A teacher who takes this training is obliged 
to develop senses and perceptions which, in all 
probability, have never been fully developed be- 
fore. Most of us are “eye-minded.” Sensitive 
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ear perceptions and delicate interpretation of 
these perceptions are largely ignored in contem- 
porary education. ‘Training in speech matters 
means the cultivation of just this too much 
neglected field, and it also brings the opportun- 
ity of cultivating it in others. 

The work in speech education brings also the 
opportunity, even the necessity, of individual 
work with one’s pupils. This is the great need 
of modern education. We must get away from 
our mass methods and get back to direct contact 
between teacher and child. The need for this 
is more evident in speech work than elsewhere, 
and the results of it are perhaps more clear. 
Every teacher knows that the joy of teaching 
comes largely from watching the effect of one’s 
work upon individuals. This is the sort of work 
in which one sees that effect most clearly. We 
know that each individual child is different from 
all others. That is. we know this as a matter 
of theory. But how many realize it so deeply 
as to make all their teaching correspond to it in 
practice? In speech education there is no 
choice. It must be constantly in the foreground 
ot attention. 

Another thing very commonly gained from ex- 
perience in this work is what I may call, for lack 
of a better word, “perspective.” Most of us in 
these days are specialists. We see the world and 
we see our work from one angle only. Although 
they have special advantages and although their 
view of life is broader than that of many 
others, teachers are probably not an exception to 
the rule. One gains perspective by getting out 
of one’s old ruts and seeing things from a new 
angle. Obviously, the training and the work of 
the part-time-speech-teacher provides just the 
needed broadening of view and change of work. 
It is not merely an addition to one’s powers and 
mental attainments, but rather a multiplication 
of them. It gives one a larger mental capacity, 
a firmer hold on reality, a better command of 
life. 

The work of speech training has a direct and 
uplifting, broadening, strengthening influence 
even upon that mysterious thing which we call 
personality. It is hard to define the word, but 
T mean it to cover the permanent possession of 
high-minded and developed attitudes of interpre- 
tation. Without any reference whatever to the 
alleged influence in this direction of training in 
the dramatic arts the work of the speech teacher 
has a direct influence upon personality. This 
opinion, which is the result of long and wide ob- 
servation, must necessarily go unsupported for 
the most part. It is only by. watching the 
growth of many teachers as they have taken the 
training and have gone out to do their work that 
the conviction is borne in upon one, at it has 
been upon me. 


[Those wishing reprints of publications on speech cor- 
rection, announcements of addresses, or description of 
courses, may send their names and addresses (with the 
letters R, or A, or C added to indicate’ the particular 
matter they desire) to Dr. Walter B. Swift, 110 Bay 
State road, Boston, and receive the same gratis. ] 
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SPANISH TODAY 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University, Corresponding Member. 


President, American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 


The interest in the study of Spanish, which has shown 
such an amazing increase in the last five years, continues 
to grow at a surprising rate, if one is to judge by the 
latest figures of American schools and colleges, which 
show that the enrollment in Spanish classes has not only 
held the gains registered during the war, but steadily and 
tremendously increased them. Some _ institutions show 
enormous gains within the last two years. There are 
over 28,000 students of Spanish in the high schools of 
New York City alone. A conservative estimate of the 
number of students now taking courses in Spanish in the 
United States is 350,000. 

Several factors have contributed to this rapid climb of 
Spanish to the first place among the foreign languages in 
American education. The vogue of Blasco Ibafiez, which 
has stimulated interest in other great Spanish writers, 
and the lately infused realization of the importance of 
our trade with Hispanic-America, are minor factors in 
this advance; the dominant factor, however, is the in- 
trinsic merit of the Spanish language and literature as an 
instrument of culture and civilization. Recognition of 
this fact has been belated, but it has perhaps been the 
more sincere on that very account, and now that it has 
come, it cannot but be lasting. Because of our geographi- 
cal situation, to mention but one feature, Spanish natur- 
ally assumes a position of chief importance in American 
schools. As Professor Mark Bailey, of Kalamazoo Col- 
lege, puts it: “Every language teacher or student knows 
that a language is studied for two main reasons: First, to 
develop the ability to appreciate and interpret literature, 
whatever its language; second, to understand intelligently 
and in a broad way the civilization of one’s day. From 
either of these points of view Spanish has a definite and 
peculiar contribution to offer to American students.” 

The overwhelming popularity of Spanish has aroused 
a certain amount of hostile criticism, characterized by the 
epithets “tumefaction”—applied to it by a great teacher 
of Italian, Professor Wilkins of the University of 
Chicago—and “nimiety” or ‘“too-muchness’’—applied to 
it by those who feel that the growth of Spanish at the ex- 
pense of German is unjustified. These charges—if they 
can be considered as such—I have answered in an article 
in HISPANIA for May, 1920, from which the rest of this 
paper is adapted. 

The sudden decline of German following the declara- 
tion of war left a gap in the schedules of thousands of 
American pupils, of which other subjects were not slow 
to take advantage. Italian, Latin, non-linguistic  sub- 
jects—all had an equal opportunity to profit by this vast 
number of new students, but the bulk of the former Ger- 
man students, or those who were potential German stu- 
dents, turned to Spanish, and for good and natural rea- 
sons. 

No one but the ignorant or intellectually dishonest can 
deny the worthiness of Spanish to hold its present posi- 
tion in American education. It is needless for me to 
point out its cultural value—that has never been ques- 
tioned by any broadly educated man. Nor is it necessary 
to produce figures showing the population of the various 
countries where Spanish is spoken, their foreign trade, 
their wealth, etc. These claims of Spanish are accepte 
by all who have made a sincere investigation of the sub 
ject, and they have been summed up in convenient form 
in Professor FitzGerald’s remarkable pamphlet, “Th: 
Importance of Spanish te the American Cifizen,’ and 
other articles. The growth of Spanish was inevitable, 
war or no war, and its position as the leading modern 
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language of America was correspondingly inevitable. The 
sudden drop in German merely hastened the process; it 
was a contributing, not a primary, cause. Spanish is and 
must remain the first language in American schools for 
purely natural reasons, which have nothing to do with 
discussions as to whether Cervantes has contributed more 
to the happiness of the world than Goethe. 

The Western Hemisphere is divided between an Eng- 
lish-speaking and—in the main—a Spanish-speaking race. 
Its destinies are distinct from those of Europe—a truth 
that our recent experience in international relations is 
impressing upon us ever more strongly. Our _ ultimate 
fate, whether we like it or not, is bound up with that of 
our sister republics of the other Americas, and Ameri- 
cans of vision must see that it is to our advantage to 
know and understand those upon whom we must rely for 
coOperation and support in the future. 

We can gain a sympathetic understanding of these co- 
workers of ours in no better way than through a study of 
their psychology, their temperament, and their civiliza- 
tion, which can best be made through the medium of their 
language and their literature. 

Not one pupil in ten will ever derive any direct mate- 
rial advantage from the’ study of Spanish, or of any other 
foreign language. But thank goodness, in spite of certain 
discouraging signs, direct material advantage is not the 
primary aim of American education—if it were, upon the 
basis of comparative financial returns, we should educate 
all our sons to be trainmen, shipyard workers, bricklay- 
ers, or plumbers, rather than lawyers or doctors or, 
especially, teachers! 

For the average student, the great advantage of the 
study of a foreign language is that it is broadening, and 
cannot be carried very far without a realization that na- 
tions, like individuals, differ in gifts and _ faculties, in 
psychology, and in temperament, but that differences in 
race-psychology do not necessarily imply the superiority 
or inferiority of one race to another. It is impossible to 
study the language and literature of another people with- 
out gaining an insight into its nature. If it is not a sym- 
pathetic insight, if our increased knowledge does not 
bring increased liking, at least our dislike is based upon 
sound knowledge, not vulgar ignorance or prejudice. 

Such a knowledge of Hispanic-America can be gained 
from a study of Spanish and its sister-tongue, Portuguese. 
The American who knows Spanish can be of great assis- 
tance to his own country in helping to solve the problems 
which are continually arising in connection with our rela- 
tions with Hispanic-America. Politically, intellectually, 
commercially, socially, North and South America are 
mutually dependent, and must inevitably continue in that 
relation. Since we cannot change our geographical and 
historical position, we must accept this status, and do all 
that we can to cultivate friendship, coOperation, reciprocal 
trust and confidence, so that we of North and South 
America may know and understand each other better. 
That our confréres in Hispanic-America realize this need 
for mutual understanding is evident from constant ex- 
pressions of opinion, and from the vastly increased in- 
terest in English in those nations, in some of which Eng- 
lish is now a required subject in secondary schools. (Cf. 
Professor Fitz-Gerald’s article in “Hispania” for May, 
1919.) For example, Dr. J. B. Zubiaur, a di tinguished 
\rgentinian educator, said in a recent paper on “Ameft- 
‘an Educational Solidarity” (Solidaridad Educacional 
Americana, Buenos Aires, September, (1919) “To guaran- 
tee American, and to prepare for human, unity, our lan: 
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guage must be bi-lingual, that is to say, we must speak 
Spanish and English.” 

The futility of any attempt to counteract the natural 
advantages of Spanish, which may be summed up in the 
word “propinquity,” should be evident to any reasonable 
mind. Unfortunately, aside from sincere, if misguided, 
critics like Professor Wilkins, we are not dealing with 
reasonable minds, but minds excited by self-interest and 
embittered by disappointed ambitions. Most of the at- 
tacks on Spanish come from disgruntled former teachers 
of German, some of whom actually teach Spanish for a 
living! 

Lately these highly unprejudiced critics have seized 
upon the “tumefaction” charge and hail with glee the 
support of men like Professor Wilkins, who have al- 
lowed themselves to become the unwitting tool of propa- 
gandists for German. If the so-called “tumefaction” 
of Spanish is really tumefaction, if it is unjustified, if it 
ever should become an incubus or a menace to the Ameri- 
can people, the people can be trusted to deal with it as 
adequately and summarily as they dealt with the “tume- 
faction” and “too-muchness” of German, but it will be 
the American people, not disgruntled ex-German teach- 
ers, or anyone else with an axe to grind, that will deter- 
mine the extent of the evil and prescribe the remedy to 
be applied. 

But in the meantime the cut-throat tactics adopted by 
these gentry, with typical obtuseness, must inevitably lead 
to the elimination of all language teaching in American 
schools. The Spanish teachers of the United States wish 
other languages to succeed and believe that the prosperity 
of one means the prosperity of all. Most students of 
modern languages, as I have said, are not content with 
acquiring but one foreign tongue. The various languages 
are not mutually exclusive, in other words. The growth 
of Spanish will lead to a similar increase of interest in 
related subjects. The friends of Spanish must realize, 
however, that any attempt artificially to limit Spanish in- 
struction can only result, as a practical matter, in the 
restoration of German or the growth of some non-lin- 
quistic subject which is a menace to the existence of the 
whole language group. Let them not be misled by the 
plea that such restriction will benefit Italian or French. 
There is no competition among the Romance languages, 
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and never will be if Romance teachers will only refuse to 
let themselves be made catspaws of Kulture. How long 
does anyone suppose that the leaders of the highly or- 
ganized German teachers of the country, with — their 
numerical control of the various modern language asso- 
ciations, will continue to shout for French or Italian if 
they see an opportunity to restore German to its old 
dominating place? 

In my opinion, the time has come for the former Ger- 
man teachers of the country to repudiate these trouble 
makers, these misrepresenting and unrepresentative 
spokesmen, and to accept the inevitable, realizing that, 
harsh as it may seem, the sins of the few, for which 
they are in no wise responsible, have made it impossible 
for German ever again to be the dominating foreign lan- 
guage in American education. That position has been 
yielded, permanently, to the Romance languages. It is for 
the German teachers to show that they are what we be- 
lieve the majority of them to be—true Americans and true 
educators, willing to join us in our determination that all 
language study shall be impartially fostered and protected, 
and that never again shall the study of any foreign lan- 
guage, Spanish included, be used as an instrument of 
propaganda by any foreign nation. 

The Spanish teachers are willing to let Spanish stand 
on its own feet, satisfied that its claims, when investigated, 
are so evident as to need no advocacy. They will rejoice 
to see all other useful foreign languages studied, under 
proper conditions, in American schools and colleges. 
But they are heartily sick of unjust, unfounded, jealousy- 
inspired attacks, open or covert, and mean to combat 
them in the future with every ounce of their strength. 

Of one thing we may be sure: the mistakes of the past 
will never be repeated. Never again will an attempt to 
deprive American children of their English language- 
consciousness obtain the degree of success that it attained 
with German. Henceforth the American people mean to 
insist that no foreigner shall be allowed to teach Ameri- 
can children unless he has shown a genuine intention of 
becoming a thorough-going, bona fide American citizen or 
has given satisfactory evidence of a proper respect for 
American nationality and the English language which is 


its strongest support and its most essential characteristic, 
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TO THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED AND 
FAILED 
Did you tackle that trouble that came your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful, 
Or did you hide your face from the light of day. 


With a craven soul and 


fearful? 


Oh a trouble is a ton, or a trouble is an ounce 
Or a trouble is what you make it. 

It isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that counts, 
But only—how did you take it? 


You are beaten to earth? 


Well, well, what’s that! 


Come up with a smiling face. 
It is nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to lie there—That’s Disgrace. 
The harder you’re thrown, why, the higher you 


bounce, 


3e proud of your blackened eye! 

It isn’t the fact that you're licked that counts, 
But how did you fight, and why! 

And though you be done to death, what then? 
If you battled the best you could, 

If you played your part in the world of men, 
Why, the Critic will call it good. 

Death, comes with a crawl or it comes with a pounce 
And whether it’s slow or spry 

It isn’t the fact that you’re dead that counts, 
But only—how did you die? 


—Edmund Vance Cooke. 
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EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


[This is the New Pennsylvania School Law as pre- 
sented by Commissioner Finegan and unanimously 
adopted. ] 

The General Assembly will provide for the 
operation and maintenance of an educational 
system for the Commonwealth. This shall in- 
clude free elementary, secondary and vocational 
education for all the children of the Common- 
wealth and for persons mentally and phys- 
icaly handicapped, free education for adults 
in American citizenship, schools for the 
training of teachers, a system of public 
libraries, one or more state universities 
and such other educational institutions and 
agencies as it may determine to be wise and 
necessary for the improvement of the citizenship 
of the Commonwealth. 

There is hereby created a State Council of 
Education to be composed of such citizens of 
the Commonwealth as may be appointed by the 
Governor pursuant to an act of the General 
Assembly. 

The State Council of Education shall elect as 
their chief executive officer a State Commis- 
sioner of Education and shall have such other 
powers and duties in relation to the educational 
system of the Commonwealth as the general 
assembly may prescribe. 

It shall be the duty of the general assembly by 
appropriation amd through general or — special 
forms of taxation to make adequate provision 
for the effective and equitable support of the edu- 
cational system of the Commonwealth. 

No money raised for the support of the edu- 
cational system of the Commonwealth, or any 
part of said system, shall be appropriated to or 
used for the support of any sectarian school or 
institution. 
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All funds derived from receipts of state forest 
reservations, from escheated estates m the Com- 
monwealth, and from all other property or 
money which shall in any way accrue, whether 
by act of assembly, devise, grit, or otherwise, 
and any other funds as may be provided by act 
of assembly, shall be maintained in perpetuity 
and designated as the State School Fund of 
Pennsylvania. 

The mstruction in all public and private 
elementary schools shall be given in the English 
language and from English texts. 
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BENSON’S VISION AND MISSION 

We confess to an increasing passion for hav- 
ing educators lead in the art of educating. 

Nothing stirs every fibre of my professional 
being like having someone, especially someone 
whom I have known in all his career, demon- 
strate having a notable vision with an opportun- 
ity to make it his mission to materialize his 
Vision. 

The coming of O. H. Benson to Massachu- 
setts as Director of the Junior Achieve- 
ment Bureau of the Eastern States League is 
the most satisfactory educational achievement 
of which we know, and in saying this we do not 
forget some other most important recent de- 
velopments. His work is entirely new.  !t 
is the materializing of a new vision, as new as 
was the discovery of the electron in physics, the 
neurone in psychology, or the germ theory in 
medicine. 

Benson’s vision is the rarest combination of 
industrial sagacity, which would have done 
credit to Charles M. Schwab, of educational 
foresight that would have done credit to James 
K. Russell, and of patriotic wisdom that would 
have done credit to Roosevelt at his best. 

Benson’s mission is to have city education 
educate by making every industry a laboratory 
just as P. G. Holden would have all farms in a 
school district the laboratory for a rural school. 

Already Otis Hall, with the help of Benson's 
staff of experts, has made the paper industry in 
Hampden County, Massachusetts, as thrilling a 
study as Bert Cooper’s Vitalized Rural Schools 
have made the study of farms a joyous and joy- 
giving demonstration in Nodaway County, Mis- 
souri. J 

Benson’s message is calculated to put high 
speed “go” in professional pedagogy, to scrape 
off barnacles from the hulks of courses of study, 
to make directable air ships out of the balloon- 
istic dreams of unbalanced professionalists. 

If Benson has any superior in clear educa- 
tional thinking, in the study of industrial prob- 
lems, in a statesman-like attitude, in harnessing 
religion to character, we would like to know 
where to look for him. 
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ATWOOD SUCCEEDS HALL 

Dr. Wallace Walter Atwood succeeds Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall as president of Clark University. 
In this day of unprecedented resignations of 
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university presidents none has such professional 
significance as has the retirement of the presi- 
dent of Clark University, for none of them has 
been so completely the embodiment of the in- 
stitution as has Stanley Hall at Clark Uni- 
versity. 

“Who shall come after the king?” It will 
not be easy to succeed Hadley of Yale, Smith 
of Pennsylvania, Schurman of Cornell, Strong 
of Kansas, Dabney of Cincinnati, or any of the 
many retiring presidents, but in no case is it like 
following Hall of Clark University for there 
has been no other institution like the university 
at Worcester and no other man in the world 
could have made that university as G. Stanley 
Hall has made it. 

Only those who know Wallace Walter At- 
wood and the unprecedented range of prepara- 
tory activities can appreciate how exceptional 
is his equipment for the opportunity that now 
comes to him. Less than fifty years of age, 
his life has been sufficiently unconventional in 
scholarship and experience to satisfy even Stan- 
ley Hall. He was born in Chicago, which is a 
unique experience for a Massachusetts Univer- 
sity president. For forty years, as boy, student 
and teacher, his life was in Chicago. His stu- 
dent days were Chicago’s best days. He had 
the blessed inspiration of William R. Harper, 
who was the most exceptional educational force 
in higher education that the country has known. 
He was as close to Colonel Francis W. Parker 
as any man was in the later years of Parker’s 
life, and he was with John Dewey when he was 
setting his pace for original thinking in edu- 
cation. 

After forty years of unparalleled unconven- 
tionality with Harper, Parker and Dewey, he 
came to conventionalized Harvard, where jhe 
has been able to put a lot of the punch of new- 
ness into the polish of oldness. 

All the way along Dr. Atwood has been 
breaking away from traditions, and has seen 
more of nature in action, in demonstration, 
and in records, made and in the making, than 
has any other American, having studied officially 
geological foundations and geographical funda- 
mentals in Alaska, in the Rockies, around the 
Great Lakes, in the Mississippi Valley, and in 
New Jersey and New England. 

With a personality as significant as his ex- 
perience Wallace Walter Atwood should be able 
to demonstrate educational prepotency at Clark 
University equal to the rich inheritance into 
which he enters. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO FEDERATION 

So far as we are advised the teachers of San 
Francisco have withdrawn from the Federation 
of Labor. 

Superintendent Alfred Roncovieri said as re- 
ported :— 

“Any attempt to bring the school department 
under the thumb of politics or a particular class 
iwresented by the great sane body of the teachers, 
who have voiced their allegiance to the children 





and the city. The Board of Education recognizes 
the ‘l’eachers’ Association, but not the federa- 
tion,” 

George F. Gallagher, president of the Board 
of Education, is reported to have said: “The 
Board will not recede one inch from its stand 
that members of the department must not be- 
come associated with a union. The edict has 
gone forth, and if it is violated proper action 
will be taken.”’ 
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DARTMOUTH’S HEROIC DEMOCRACY 

Dartmouth College, which has long been on 
the firing line of progress, has never been quite 
as heroic as in its new policy toward high 
schools. Any graduate of an approved high 
school, who ranks in the first quarter of his 
class for the whole four years in the high school, 
will be admitted to Dartmouth without condi- 
tions. The dean, Craven Laycock, says: 

“This action has been taken on the ground 
that the high grade school boy will usually con- 
tinue his good work in college; that the first- 
class student, deciding at a late date to take a 
college course, should be given all possible con- 
sideration; and that men qualifying under the 
conditions laid down in the vote should find the 
step from school to college natural, simple and 
devoid of unnecessary formalities.” 

++ 0-0-0. ——____—__— 


INDIANA’S RECORD 


In 1890 there were in Indiana 8,853 one-room 


schools. In 1920 there are but 6,880, which 
means the closing or elimination of 3,990 one- 
room schools. ‘This is practically the result 


of consolidation. Indiana was the first state to 
provide for the forcible closing of small schools. 
Randolph County, under the head of Lee 
Driver, county superintendent, has consolidated 
92.1 per cent. of the rural schools. Montgom- 
ery, which Otis Hall made famous, and which 
made Otis Hall famous by consolidation, led 
the state and the country until recently, has 91.1 
per cent. of ‘the rural schools consolidated. 
Nine counties have consolidated more than 80 
per cent. of the rural schools. Thirty-nine 
counties have more than one-half the rural 
schools __ consolidated. Of the ninety-five 
counties only three have no _ consolidated 
schools, and only eleven others have fewer than 
twenty per cent. of the schools consolidated. 
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SIOUX CITY TEACHERS’ CLUB 

Nothing by way of professional enterprise 
interests ts more than the advertising by the 
Sioux City, Iowa, Teachers’ Club in the daily 
paper of the city. We have the first twenty- 
two of these advertisements. Several of them 
occupy advertising space, three columns wide 
and ten inches long. The standing electrotype 
corner piece says :— 

“Building Young Sioux City’s Future.” 

Here are some of the topics treated skilfully 

and attractively: “Sioux City Primary Schools 
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Develop Natural Instincts,’ ‘Thoughts into 
Active Work of Primary Grades,” 
Grades Teach a Child to Think,” 
Minutes are a Child’s Building Minutes,’ “ls 
Your Child’s- Schooling Practical?” “Mr. ‘Tax 
payer, Your Child Learns to ‘Vhink in the Inter- 
mediate Schools,” “Sioux City Schools Make tor 
iBetter Citizenship,” “Facts About Your Schools, 
Mr. Citizen,” “Intermediate Training is by Do- 
ing,” “Fine Arts Broaden a Student's Educa- 
tion,” “What are Junior High Schools? = Visit 
Them,” “Junior High Teaches Children How 
to Live,” “Ninety-five per cent. of Sioux City 
Children Stand Straight!” “Mr. Citizen, Is Sioux 
City High School School 
Students Challenge Sioux City.” 

Each subject is admirably presented and the 
advertisement is paid for by the Sioux City 
Teachers’ Club, and this is in keeping with 
everything we know about the ‘Sioux City 
schools, especially since Superintendent Clark 
became the leader. 


“Primary 
“D1 o ( 
Playground 


Necessary?” “High 
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MARYLAND’S NEW ACTIVITY 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Leonard P. Ayres 
famous study of education did not wait a year 
or two for the credit of Maryland. It has been 
on a sliding scale recently  thirty-third, thirty- 
fourth, and now thirty-seventh. Indeed, the study 
shows that Maryland has had the great speed 
in the country in going in the wrong direc- 
tion. ‘The Governor and the Women’s Federa- 
tion did not wait for the report by Dr. Ayres. 
They knew full well what the matter was. Mary- 
land can face its humiliation with better grace 
for having faced about. The report of Mrs. 
Edward F. Buckner for the Federation makes 
interesting reading in view of the report. We 
quote parts of the report :— 

“The outstanding pieces of legislation were 
the adoption of a schedule of higher salaries for 
public school teachers and the provision for 
the extension of high school facilities. That 
these new salaries will still be sadly inadequate 
is only too true, but they represent a step 
towards the elimination of one of the causes of 
our present inefficiency. In common with the 
whole country we are suffering from a scarcity 
of teachers, trained or 





untrained; with us, as 
elsewhere, emergency teachers who do not meet 
the emergency, are vainly attempting the impos- 
sible. So, recognizing that the principal cause 
of the teacher shortage is the financial attractive- 
mess of almost every calling but teaching, we 
have joined ithe general movement for better 
salaries, and have made at least a_ beginning 
towards establishing teaching as a_ profession 
worth entering upon by others than those who 
are willing to freeze or starve for the sake of an 
ideal of service.” 

“All schedules may be increased by the in- 
dividual counties, and in a number of them the 
minimum will be raised by the addition of from 
$50 to $300 to the annual stipend.” 

“The salary schedule was deemed the best that 


could probably be obtained from the General 
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Assembly, as public 
partially 


sentiment, in its present 
condition 
thought, hardly allow more. 


dormant would, it was 
Public sentiment, 
you see, 1s at once a tender plant, needing to be 
carelully tended; and a barbed wire entangle- 
ment, baffling all efforts at advancement. It 
is public sentiment in the first of these two as- 
pects which your Committee feels especially 
bound to cherish and cultivate, in the hope that 
it will wax so strong as to turn the barbed wire 
entanglement variety into a rusty scrap-heap, 
to be discarded in the interest of beauty and 
progress.” 

“There are two prime elements in’ any suc- 
cessful school system, financial support and effi- 
cient administration. We have taken a step 
toward securing the first of these, in adopting 
the new salary schedule, and in voting bond is- 
sues for school purposes. If we help secure 
the passage of the Smith-Towner bill, by Con- 
gress, we will take another, and a longer, step 
im the same direction. 


What we are going to 
do about the other 


aspect—that of adequate 
administration, remains to be seen. 

“Co-operation is our watchword, but we under- 
stand that to mean team-work not only with the 
school officials but with the people who realize 
that not only should nothing be allowed to in- 
terfere with the full and free development of a 
truly professional school system, but that deeper 
public interest should naturally accompany in- 
creased taxation, and that the final word of 
public school control must be the people’s pre- 
rogative. 

ectiinen 
HOUSEHOLD ARITHMETIC* 
| Editorial] 

A new and intense recognition of woman is 
the appearance of 270 pages on the arithmetic 
of the household, which is much more elaborate 
than the Farm Arithmetic of A. A. Thomas, or 
so far as we know of any arithmetic for any 
specific activity of men. There are forty-five 
pages on household budgets and accounts, fif- 
teen on shelter, eleven on household operations, 
thirty on family clothing, sixty on family food,- 
sixty on the family higher life from saving to 
recreation. The preface states the purpose and 
aim of the book clearly and emphatically :— 

There is a widespread conviction that girls 
need more training in the kind of mathematics 
used in everyday life than is afforded in the 
traditional courses. The complaint is made 
that girls fail to reason correctly when con- 
fronted by’ practical problems; that they lack 
skill and foresight in transactions involving ex- 
penditures of money; that they do not under- 
stand how to make approximations, how to in- 
terpret graphs — in a word, that their “mathe- 
matics does not function.” 





To remedy this condition involves not neces- 
sarily more training but different training, as 
well as a reorganization of the mathematics 
courses to meet the needs of the students. 


*“Household Arithmetic.” By Katherine F. Ball, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Miriam E. West, High School,* 
Minneapolis. 39 Illustrations. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott Company. 
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Since one of the most important needs of girls 
is an intelligent understanding of home prob- 
lems, the authors have used the subject matter 
of home economics for their contribution to the 
reorganization of arithmetic courses. ; 

The family budget forms the basis for the or- 
ganization of the subject matter, thus empha- 
sizing the economic aspect of home-making. 

The book is intended for use in the regular 
arithmetic classes in the upper grades, in junior 
and senior high schools, in night schools, and 
technical classes, and in connection with courses 
in sewing, cooking, and home management such 
as are found in technical schools and in voca- 
tional schools organized under the Smith-Hughes 
Law, in which emphasis is placed upon the use 
of arithmetic in practical situations. 

It has been assumed that the girls who will 
use the book have had preliminary training in 
the fundamental processes of arithmetic equiva- 
lent to that given in the first six or seven years 
of school. Previous school training in home 
economics, while desirable, is not an essential 
for students who have had some experience in 
their own homes in sewing, cooking and market- 
ing. 

————_——*- -¢- @-e- 


ILLINOIS SALARY CAMPAIGN 


Robert C. Moore, secretary of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, has prepared a 
table showing the average wage of Illinois school 
teachers in 1913 was $662, and in 1918 was 
$804. In that period, he asserts, the price of 
food advanced 91 per cent., clothing 140, 
and all commodities together an average of 97 
per cent. Against this he places the average 
wage increase of 22 per cent. 

“The high school teacher who received $100 a 
month in 1913,” Mr. Moore said, “could have 
bought 355 pounds of bacon with a month’s 
wages, but now she can buy only 180 
pounds with $100. Stating it in another way, 
the teacher must now receive $198 a month to be 
even on the bacon question.” 

Mr. Moore also has contrasted the highest 
school salaries paid in Illinois with those of cer- 
tain railroad presidents. He quotes the Finan- 
cial World as follows :— 





J. M. Dickinson, receiver C., R. I. & P........ $120,732 
W. D. Hines, director A., T. & S. F............ 77,210 
Martin Hughitt, Sr., chairman board of directors, 
ne eee ene Poe eee 60,460 
Julius Kruttschmitt, Southern Pacific........... RR R60 
Louis W. Hill, Great Northern................. 50,000 


C. H. Markham, president Ill. Central 


Samuel Rea, Pennsylvania system 


60,555 


75,000 


A. H. Smith, New York Central............... 78,340 
F. D. Underwood, Erie..................... .. 77,950 
rr ee: ee Oe ee ee cad edae due 50,240 
OS ee ee 40,000 
Me as vale abn baee idee wa 35,346 
Pierce Butler, counsel, Missouri Pacific. : 15,000 
S. M. Felton, C. Gt. Western 10,250 
J. E. Gorman, C., R. 1. & P 47745 
J. M. Hanneford, Northern Pacifi 4,000 
J.. E. Johnson, Missouri Pacific.............5. 60,000 


Jn contrast, Mr, Moore recites that the super- 
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intendent of public instruction receives $7,500 a 
year, the president of each normal school $5,000, 
the superintendent of Chicago schools, $10,000, 
county superintendents of from $1,900 
to $9,000 each. 

The city superintendents of the following cities 
receive the amount set opposite the name of the 
town :— 


schools 


Rockterd: ...i. = satis sai ea olen a 
. Sasuwehvowks : Pe ee 4,500 
eee ee eee SP ee 4,500 
East St. beet uh... .cccte<d cea 4,700 
ee ee eee ee hey 5,000 
EPOMVERE® oss «xen ene ee . 4,500 
Alte aecunissOn ichigo Satie bs. 
Roth: SR 4 xa seh ccc bebaniadsewa 4,500 
Oe eee. eee eae ye 4,400 
Bloomington .....<.....- yee dobtas 4,000 
eer: pe eee Se 
ee a ee 4,200 
OID 5 caee icdle ge aN wt ieee 4,000 
i ee Ser o. 3,000 
TTT en 3,000 
Galesburg ee ee ee 
eee ee ae . 2,600 
yo eee oe 3,400 
a a eee »<e wes) ae 
ee ee ere 2,700 
Rete, ©. ..4s.dc4 eek a ee 5,000 
ee errr serene ers 2,600 
CUI. 6 5s sche ins speeds 3,500 
MERINO kink wdle betes a3 bets a: 
ee .. 2,800 
CAO bck inch Kaw Tn . 3,000 
Jacksonville. <.c05.%> 3,000 


Some time back Mr. Moore made a compar- 
ison between the average wages of teachers and 
miners. 

—— 
CENSUS OF THE CITIES 

New York, 5,621,151; St. 
Boston, 747,923: Baltimore, Pitts- 
bungh, 588,193; Buffalo, 505,875; Milwaukee, 
157,147; Washington, 437,571; Newark, 415,609; 
Cincinnati, 401,158. 

—- ——— -0-@-0-@-0-@-0- — - — —— 
S. O. S.—Save our schools. 
—_$§+-¢-0-@-0-¢-«—_____— 

Educational surveys bid fair to affect 8,000 

cities in the United Stafes. 


Louis, 773,000; 


733,826; 





This is a good time for every school official 
to go slow on autocracy. 

We think President Hadley of Yale Univer- 
sity is needlessly solicitious regarding the Prus- 
sianizing features of the Smith-Towner bill. He 
simply says in the open what other college 
presidents have been saving in the ears of con- 
gressmen. 

The Philadelphia teachers’ petition for decent 


increase in salary seems to have the backing 


of 10,000 taxpayers and every club and other 
organization in the city. There will be 1,509 
organizations unanimously urging alary jn- 
crease for the teachers 

Department of Superintendence, Atlantic 
City, February 28 to March 3, 1921, Coyneij 


and other meetings, 25 ang 26, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


FLAY AND BRAY AGAIN. 


A correspondent of the Boston Herald objects to 
a rather vulgar use of the good English word “flay,” 
suggesting that “bray” ordinarily would be more 
appropriate. The correspondent’s sarcasm is not in- 
appropriate, nor is it destitute of truth. The lit- 
eral meaning of the word has not 
the centuries since it was handed 
Aryan ancestors; for the word itself occurs in 
practically every tongue of Aryan origin. In the 
Teutonic family of languages the form of the word 
bears a very close resemblance to the Anglo-Saxon 
flean. To flay is to skin—actually or metaphorically 
—and the coarse diatribe to which the Boston Her- 
ald’s correspondent objects is not synonymous with 
the true metaphorical use of the word. In Bret 
Harte’s “Society Upon the Stanislaus,” Brown cer- 
tainly flays Jones :— 


changed during 
down by our 


Now nothing could be finer or more beautiful to see 

Than the first six months’ proceedings of that same 
society 

Till Brown of Calaveras brought a lot of fossil bones 

That he found within a tunnel near the tenement of 
Jones. 

Then Brown, he read a paper, and he reconstructed 
there, 

From those same bones, an animal that was ex- 
tremely rare; 

And Jones then asked the chair for a suspension of 
the rules, 

Till he could prove that those same bones was one 
of his lost mules. 

Then Brown he smiled a sickly smile, and said he was 
at fault; 

It seemed that he’d been trespassing on Jones’s 
family vault. 

There still remains the doubt as to the mule; 
he or was he not flayed? 


was 


J. W. Redway. 
Meteorological Laboratory, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


——_-O- —-- 


CRITICISM. 

Superintendent Frank V. Thompson of Boston, is 
quoted in a recent issue of the New England Journal 
of Education as having said that “the most perni- 
cious influence of today is the spirit of distrust the 
pupils breathe in on the streets and in the home.” 

Have you given a little thought to the reason for 
the general condition of discontent, verging on re- 
bellion, that exists throughout the length and 
breadth of the land? 

To be sure we are going through a period of re- 
adjustment following war. We know that during 
that war, certain barriers dropped, certain restraints 
were cast aside, that speech was bitter, and con- 
demnation universal. Now that the fighting is over 
and we face a very trying period the bitterness that 
vented its rage on the German Government in gen- 
eral, finds an outlet in wholesale condemnation of 
authority. You hear it on the street, and every 
teacher feels its effect and listens to the echo of 
home discussion. Children of ten and twelve, who 
can only reason in imitation are ready with thei 


questions of: Why? Everyone has a ready answe 


as to where blame should fall and it inevitably rest 
on the tardy executioners of the law, on the capi 
talist, the man in authority. Children are quick to 


imbibe the prejudices of parents and soon they have 


classed the school and all its machinery 


with the 
others. 


It is appalling how many pupils in the grades are 
ready to classify all public servants, and men of 
rank as “grafters,” how little faith they have in the 
men, chosen by the people, for the places of re- 
sponsibility; how biased has become the criticism of 
the masses today. 

This lack of a fair-minded judgment of a teacher, 
is making the teaching problem difficult today. Sel- 
dom do we hear of the parent who says: “Johnny, 
if the teacher whips you I will give you the thrash- 
ing of your life.” It is rather: “Johnny, if the 
teacher whips you, your father will give him the 
worst hour of his life,” and he really tries to do it. 

There is another phase of criticism that may un- 
dermine a splendid working system, and that is dis- 
trust of a body of fellow-workers. Petty rivalries 
and unprofessional criticisms always result in un- 
happy social conditions, and undermine the founda- 
tion of the very thing for which we are working— 
unity. As the pebble dropped in the smooth waters 
of a stream, causes widening circles on its smooth 
surface, so the breath of public censure disturbs 
the tranquillity of society, spreading in ever-widen- 
ing circles, the common distrust 

If any class of beings need faith in each other, 
their country and their God, it is teachers. Con- 
stant objects of unfair criticism, criticism which 
is magnified at home, and peddled abroad, their only 
comfort can be that often the best service given by 
man, yes even by infinity was belittled and repudi- 
ated. That even such men as Washington and Lin- 
coln knew the total inability of pleasing all when 
following a course of duty to which they adhered in 
face of bitter and unjust carping 


Lida C. Collins. 
Massilon, Ohio 


A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
[Washington Herald.] 


A poll of the national council of the National 
Economic League, as well as a special committee on 
education of that organization, recently showed 
seventy per cent. of the voters in the one case and 
ninety per cent. in the other, favoring a Federal de- 
partment of education, the head of which should be 
a Cabinet officer, said department to have ample 
funds “for effective country-wide influence on edu- 
cational aims and procedure.” Similar preponder- 
ance of opinion to some such plan found voice, 
formally and informally, at the recent conference in 
this city of governors and citizens gathered to con- 
fer with educational leaders to consider especially 
the shortage in teachers. 

That the country is steadily being driven both in 
theory and in practice to a changed attitude toward 
the function of the nation in the realm of education 
is quite evident to any student of the facts. We can- 
not meet either our domestic or our international 


duties to compete either with our late allies or with 


our late terrifying foe (;ermany by trust to local 
or to tat tem ot education The must not be 

' { { lite crotte but 
they ul | ill " ( é hil up 
ported and fairly endowed national power; and such 
action as Congress takes, dealing with this most vital 


problem, must guard against undue centralization at 
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the same time that it provides for fullest co-opera- 


tion of local communities, 


states; and the nation. 


No plan, moreover, with the general end in view 
of creating a national department of education, can 
fail to recognize that a share in its administration, 
in its distributed funds, and in its specialized studies 
and surveys must be given to colleges and universi- 
ties, and to those that are privately endowed as well 
as to those publicly supported. Vast and important 
as the public school and state university system is, 
it is not the whole national educational unit. 

The final plan for a Federal department of educa- 
tion needs to be as inclusive and broad as the nation 
itself, and it certainly can profit by the advice, while 
it is being shaped, of the most inclusive of our edu- 
cational groups, the American Council of Education. 





Oo-— 
DANGER SIGNALS. 

[Birmingham (Ala.) Age Herald.] 

ly known to all 

in America and that is Dr. A. E. Winship, who 

for a third of a century has 


There is one person who is favorably 
teachers 
their cause 
He has 


just published a book, “Danger Signals for Teachers,” 


championed 
through his magazine, the Journal of Education. 


which has unusual, timely interest not only for them but 


everybody. Without any urging or comment on our part 


thousands of teachers are going to eagerly seek this book 


¢ y 


to learn what their friend offers towards helping them 


meet the new requirements of teaching during these 


reconstruction days; and they will not be disappointed 


for it is one of the most helpful books ever written for 
them. 
With a sympathetic understanding of the teachers’ 


problems, he tells them in his positive, incisive way how 


———+#-@-0-@-0-@ -« 
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to avoid the dangers which lurk in the classroom and out 
of it. The book is practical and constructive throughout 
—glowing with common sense 


Every sentence has a 


suggestive value. There is a splendid section on the 
relation of the teacher and child that should bring con- 
tentment and success to any teacher. 

Dr. Winship generations. Al- 


is thinking of future 


ways clear in his vision, he realizes that the educational 
system must be the foundation of the new democracy, 
and that the corner-stone of this system is the teacher, 
who, he says, “is the one essential in making democracy 
safe for our children and our children. The 
teachers are the ones who take the risk in the battle with 
ignorance, tradition and 


children’s 
immorality.” He points the 
way to achievement for the teacher who wishes to take 
part in the present education advances movement that 
will make a greater and better nation 

That Dr 


the host of educators who have heard him on his tours 


Winship is always optimistic is well known to 
forty 
book was written upon the completion of his hundreth 
trip from Ocean to Ocean. 


across the country during the past years,—this 
He knows that in the re 
building of the world the teachers and the school will be 
equal to the great 


opportunity and which 


the war has left to them but he 


responsibility 
knows also that they 
must have the support of the public. The present wrong 


attitude and the needed attitude of th: average citizen 


towards the schoo] system is well set forth. There are 
eight and a half million people over ten years of age in 
the United States who cannot read English, of whom five 


While such 


a menace exists it behooves every parent and every citi- 


and a half millions are completely illiterate 
zen interested in the welfare of the yuntry and its 
children to read this book and learn how they can help 


to improve the present conditions. 





SCHOOL AND CHURCH 


Be OW: OE 


In Christian 


The idea of a consolidated rural school and a 
community church housed in the same group of 
buildings has been worked out by the Sargent 
community in the San Luis valley in Colorado. 
The plan has been an unqualified success. For 
the children, it provides a school thirteen 
teachers, and equipped with every modern facil- 


with 


itv; tor the church people, 1t provides a meeting 
where adherents of a dozen denominations 


WOrsilp 


place 
plac 
under the leadership of a community 
les from the 
tract, the 


‘veral mi 
ten-acre 


nearest village, on a 

community has erected a 

buildings to replace the 

district ] 
found inadequate. 

The main building is two stories high, has 


big d 


id group ot one 


and two-room schoolhouses which had 


twenty rooms, and includes an auditorium seat- 
ing three hundred, used for community as well as 
student gatherings. A second building, the first 
floor of which is used as a school garage, is the 
gymnasium, equipped with shower baths and 
Still another building is 
while a fourth is 
All lighted with electricity and 
1 hot and cold running water. 


‘hildren of 


up-to-date apparatus. 


the superintendent’s cottage, 
the parsonage 


equipped wit 


1 
i 


school age in the district, 


WILCOX 
Herald| 


»A 
Os 


) are enrolled in the school. The course is 


thorough, and instruction in agriculture, manual 
training and domestic science is given by special- 
ists in those subjects. 


solidated school district has a valuation of three 


million dollars, 


The property in the con- 


and the tax rate is five mills. 
i 


The pupils are taken to and from school in 
motor vans, each carrying thirty passengers. 
Teachers drive most of the vans, which leave the 


community 
morning and 
schedule. 


centre at a designated time 
make the 


Ten vans are 


eacn 
rounds ona 

-d. and al} eS 
used, and each one-way 


trip is from thirteen to twenty-two miles. 


regular 


Sunday there is a community church 


SET VIC! 
Persons of a dozen denom- 
inations gather in these services. Thi 


is under the direction of a 


and Sunday school. 
church 


man with a broad 
1 e | 


vision, who devotes all of his time to the 


WOTkK, 
The church is non-sectarian. 

The pastor is paid $125 a month and is given 
the use of the parsonage, The financial support 
of the church is provided for from voluntary con- 
tributions of the people. No rental is paid fur 


the use of the school buil 


lding for church pur- 


poses, the feeling among the people being that 
school and church are part and parcel of the 
community’s welfare and success. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE CONVENTION AFTERMATH. 

It is not strange that a national convention, 
which results in the defeat of candidates of great 
strength, running closely near the head, and the 
ultimate selection a candidate 
where been regarded as 
an aftermath of disappointment and 
sentment. But, in the selection 
Harding to head the ticket, the 
candidate who, while unexpected, 
has no taint in his character or record; and in 


of who had no- 
a probable choice should 
leave re- 
of Senator 
convention 


chose a 


the choice of (,overnor Coolt lee for his running 
mate, it made 


approved. 
itself was 


which is universally 
Whatever bitterness has manifested 
the Nicholas 
Murray Butler against the character and motives 
of Genaral Wood's supporters. General Wood 
has not a word of complaint or resentment as to 
his own replied 
vigorously to President Butler's attack upon Its 
followers. 
THE 
Political National 
Democratic Convention, about to assemble at 
San Francisco. The often 
asked are: Will the convention frame its plat- 
form 


a selection 


in wholesale charges of 


disappointment; but he has 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 
interest now centres in the 


questions most 


upon that of the Virginia Democratic 
Convention, largely constructed by Senator 
Glass, to which the President has given his en 
thusiastic approval? And will it nominate 
candidates fully in| accord with his policies? 


Naturally, it will find as many points as possible 
in the Republican platform and candidates to 
criticise and antagonize, for that is part of the 
game of politics. As to candidates, the final poll 
of the Literary Digest shows McAdoo far in the 
lead, with 102,709 first 
38,840 for second; Wilson himself next, 
registering him as their first choice, and 
16.448 | 


and 
67,588 


| 2 > 


ballots for choice 


as second; Bryan third, with for 


ae 
PALLOTS 


first choice, and 29,906 as second: and Attorney 
General Palmer far down in the list. with onlv 
19,605 first choice and 30,532 second choice bal 


lots. 
MR. McADOO’S WITHDRAWAL 


The positive withdrawal of ex-Secretary 


Me- 


Adoo from the Presidential contest, almost ou 
the eve of the San Francisco Convention, was 
an occasion of surprise and speculation. Mr. 
McAdoo thad never authorized the use of his 
name as a candidate, but his name had led the 
Literary Digest poll, and he was generally re 
garded as one of those upon whom the choi 

of the Democratic Convention was most like! 
to fall. Headquarters had been engaged at 


San Francisco for the McAdoo can lidacy, and 
all arrangements had heen made for presenting 
and pressing his name. The withdrawal of Mr. 


McAdoo brings more front 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, who wrote t! 
platform of the Virginia 
tion, which 


prominently to the 
1e 
Democratic | 


Wilson 


framed at 


onven- 
President 
model for that to be 


approve l 


San Francisco. 


Most 
tion 


of the del 
are 


necessary 


ani 


1 


for a nomination. 


a 


t 


egates to the Democratic 
uninstructed, 


two-thirds 
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conven 


WILL THE RADICALS GET TOGETHER? 


Next to the 


National 


Democratic Convent 


interest begins to centre in the convention calle 


by the “Committee of Forty-Ei1ght” 
Chicago on July 10, and 1 


it will be able 


radicals, such as the 


ha: 
taxers; 


A 


July the 


movement 


to consolidate 


other 


Labor Party, whose COt 
vention is called also to 


VOTE 158 


to meet t 

n the question whethe: 
groups Ol 

at Chicago, on 


meet 
Non-Partisan 


might cut something of a figure 


ber election, not in electing i 


disarranging the { 
leaders. } 


liking the policies oO 


I 


plans 


+] 


t 


+ 


Ol 


ne 


regular 


the 
But, while these groups agree 1 


League ; 


the sin r] 


~ 


and one or more of the Socialist groups 


in tl 


parties, the 


which would bring together and 
hold together all these groups in a third 


party 


: he Novem- 

ts candidates, but in 
regular yar 

n dis- 


have so many differing views that it would not 


be easy to unite them upon a common pl 


and ticket. 


A POSSIBLE CABINET. 


It be 


would 


gestion of a possible | 


after the nominatio 


for President and 


jut David 


n 


Vice-Presid 


Lawrence, 


» 


( 


premature 


+ 
) 


LO puUdiics 


atte 
to make serious sug 
blican Cabinet, so soo; 
Republican candidates 
nt at  Chicag 
an experienced Washing- 


ton correspondent, presents a tentative Cabinet 


slate, which has a 
It 
Hughes, 
tary of the 


makes Re ot or 


sas, Secretary ol 
ot lowa, Secretary « 


Postmaster General 
Navy; 

Herbert 
7 


1east, 


La Ww den, 


Hoover. 


; 
ure-heads. 


FOr rc deal 


Knox 


‘Treasury ; 


M. Garrison, Secretary of War: Capper of 


yf 


to 
secret 


. WAN eN +¢ 
COOLIPILIt 


arv ol stat 


Leonard Wood or Lindl 


Labs _- 
Weeks, 


Secretar\ 


On the chief 
the convention of the 
Labor at Montreal 
ownership and “idem 


railroads—Mr. Gompers was defeated bi 


eecretar\ 


American 


th 


at 


ocratic 


ot 


Will 


contested question at issue bef 


the 


H. 


such a Cabinet as that would have 


GOMPERS AND THE FEDERATION 


Fe derati yt) 


operation” of 


\ «lt . 


Attorney-General; Vanderlip, Secre- 


Kan- 
Agriculture; Senator Kenyon 
Hays, 
Secretary of the 
the 


or | 


Government 


than three to one vote. Mr. Gompers st 
for the more moderate policy of Government 
“control”: while the railroad brotherhoods 

he more radical groups favored “national 
tion” of the roads under the Plumb plan Dutt 
the personal allegiance of the Federatio » its 
chief seems not to have bee weakens . 
differet over poli or tl -onvention voted 
to increase Mr. Gon pers irv. fro? £10 000 
tO BLS OO0, 1 re-elected or t 

ni time 
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reported to have appeared at ‘Tampico. This 
malady is so deadly and so easily communicated 
that its existence so near our burders is a serious 


menace. It calls for prompt treatment in accord 
with the latest scientific measures, and for ener- 
getic steps to prevent its spread; and the 
present provisional government of Mexico has 
so many problems to deal with, and harassed 
by so many forms of confusion and unrest, that 


it cannot cope with an emergency like this as a 


Jonger-established government might do It 
should be given all help possible by American 


physicians and scientists. 
A FREED JERUSALEM AT LAST. 
Not only the Jewish world, but the Christian 
world as well, will rejoice in that 


tne prospect 


2 


729 
Turk- 


and to become a homeland for such 


Hol Land is to be 


ish misrule, 


the freed at last from 


Jews as choose to settle there, as rapidly as con- 
Great Britain accepted the 
Allied Powers, 
and Sir Herbert Samuel holds the office of High 
Commissioner for Palestine. 
firm enforcement of 


ditions permit. 
mandate over Palestine from the 


He promises the 
the maintenance .of 
control of places 
to the great religions by the adherens 


order; 
complete religious liberty; 


sacred 





BOOK 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
VOLUME I. The Family Budget, Care of the 
Baby, Home Furnishing, Textiles and Sewing, Se- 
lection of Clothing. 

VOLUME II. 


{ Care of the Home, Cooking and Serv- 
ing, 


Selection of Food, Laundering, Hospitality. 
Authors of each Anna M. Cooley and Wilhelmina H. 
Spohr, both Assistant Household 
Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
435 pp. Each cloth. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Here are two books, companion books, 
the end of the limit; comprehensive in 


Professors of 
Each 
Illustrated. Each, price, $1.60 


attractive to 


that they cover 


one hundred distinct phases of Household Arts—practical 
as the multiplication table, and as inspirational as a 
brilliant appeal. Here is a standard for school book 


making that it will be difficult for authors and publishers 
to live up to. We have seen nothing that searches out 
the weak spots in the traditional household so fearlessly 
and supplies the needed tonic so that 
evaluates the problems of the home so discriminatingly 
and them so skilfully; that puts the finger on 
the sore spots so tenderly and sterilizes the vicious germs 
so effectively. It will be an educational tragedy to en- 


throne a textbook in a domestic science class until these 


hygienically ; 


solves 


books are carefully and sympathetically examined. 


LONGMAN’S MODERN FRENCH COURSE. By T. 


H. Bertenshaw, B. A., City of London School. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. Cloth. [llu- 
strated. Part I. 162 pp. Price, 60 cents. Part II. 208 
pp. Price, 75 cents. Part III. 233 pp. Price, $1.19. 


Phonetics. Paper. 48 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This is an interesting, up-to-date, pedagogically sound 
course in French, carrying the student from the begin- 
ning stage through the 


at the end of 


grammar, with 
Wisely, it is a combination of 
the direct and the grammatical methods, a 


a thorough review 
the course. 
system that 
has the approval of the vast majority of language teach- 
ers. The 
sons, with 


series of 
and 


course is founded on a 


reading les- 
based 
The reading passages are in the purest French, 
and are of marked interest and charm. 
sons are practically 


grammar applications exercises 


thereon. 


The earliest les- 


method, but 


English 
are also provided. gradually de- 
veloped throughout the course, and in Part III there is 
a complete systematic summary of 
with exercises 
done. The 
are capably utilized in the work of the course. The part 
on Phonetics has been prepared by I. M. G. Ahern, and 
contains a phonetic transcription of the first ten 
of Part I, together 


wholly direct 


exercises Grammar is 
French grammar, 
the kind ever 


attractive, 


one of the finest things of 


illustrations are artistic and and 


lessons 


with other matter. Part I contains 


* pear in each volumn. 


of those religions; scrupulous respect for the 
rights of present non-Jewish inhabitants; and 
that “The vearnings of the Jewish people for 
2,000 years will at last be realized.” It will he 
a great day for religious liberty and the highest 
hopes of man. 
a+ 
from the history of France, a complete grammar, exer- 


cises, and vocabulary; Part II, 
corresponding grammar, 


with 
and vocabulari@; 
Part III, 88 pages of reading lessons, including episodes 
from the history of 


57 reading lessons, 


exercises, 
= | 
France, a complete grammar, exer- 


cises, and vocabularies. Passages for reproduction ap- 


Features of the course are abun- 
dant practice in verbs, regular 


teaching, much 


and irregular; 


conversational 


object 
with material ; 
and adequate treatment of pronunciation. The 
course has been adopted in New York, Boston, Philade! 
phia, and about ten other large cities. British 
needs, 
Ameri 


copious 


exercises; 


Despite its 
origin, the work is entirely suited to American 
and will no doubt have a cordial reception from 
can teachers who want the highest possible 
the funds expended for textbooks. 


return from 





CARNET DE CAMPAGNE D’UN OFFICIER FRAN- 


CAIS. By Lieutenant René Nicolas, of the French 
Army. Edited, with notes, exercises, verb list, and 


Edward 
New York: 
Cloth. 266 pp. 
The war diary of Lieutenant 


vocabulary, by 
School, 


and Company. 


High 
Sanborn 


Manley, Englewood 


Chicago. Benjamin H. 
Price, $1.00. 
Nicolas of 


Army was first published in the 


the French 
Atlantic Monthly, 
and later republished ia 
book form by Houghton, Mifflin Company 


where is arousesd great interest, 
The original 
for 


a reading text 


-overs the period 


French is here presented as g French 
classes, for use early in the course. It 


1915, and 


incidents and interesting descriptions. 


from February to June, abounds in 


stirring 
The style is liter- 
ary, but simple, and it is unusually free from colloquial- 
isms. Mr. Manley has provided splendid exercises based 
on the text, and some useful footnotes, 


book 


illustrated, which with its handy size 


in addition to the 
customary printed 


and 


vocabulary. The is attractively 


and and neat 


agreeable binding makes it a pleasure to have and uss 


FIRST SPANISH BOOK. By 


Frank R. Robert. 
Fourth Edition, entirely rewritten and_ revised for 
American schools, by Professor Alice P. Hubbard, 
Smith College. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 


pany. Cloth. Illustrated. viii, 257 pp. Price, $1.50 
, 
thoroughly 


This is beginners book in 


and junior 


well-graduated les 


interesting 


Spanish, well adapted for use in high schools 


schools. There are forty-five 


high 


llowed bv a series of short 


sons, Tol 


reading selections, a 


“parte commercia with a number of Spanish business 
lett / vail £ verh-forms. and’ the usual at 
letters, an appendix of verb-forms, and the usual voca 
lary. The book is wholly in Spanish, and the exercises are 
f the st modern type, varied, and teresting The 
essons not only introduce the student e Spanish lan- 
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guage, but at the same time give him an insight into 
Spanish life and customs. Not the least attractive fea- 
ture is furnished by the illustrations, most of them sepia 
half-tones of places of interest in Spain. The book is 
unassuming and marked by good sense, modernity, and 
originality. The invasion of the modern language field 
by the Dutton firm possesses an effective skirmisher in 
this excellent text. 

A NEW ROBINSON-BREASTED HISTORY. History 
of Europe: Ancient and Modern. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn and Company. Remarkably illustrated. 
Cloth. 655 pp. Price, $1.92. 

It is of the utmost importance that the schools have 
a book which makes it possible for students to master 
Europe’s Ancient and Medieval history in a single book, 
such as is here provided by two of the ablest writers of 
history for schools that the demands of the day have 
developed. 

This “New Robinson-Breasted History” has done 
some heroic elimination of non-vital facts and features 
by which a hundred pages are saved and the value of the 
book heightened as it is shortened. Egypt is brought 
down to 25 pages, Western Asia to 39, the Hellenic world 
to 111, Rome to 100, which leaves 325 pages for the 
Medieval World. 

The illustrations consist of full-page color plates and 
pen etchings, half-tones, and drawings. The descriptions 
not only describe the pictures but add information to 
supplement the text; they are an integral part of the his- 
tory. The scope of the volume and the comprehensive 
treatment of the subject give the pupil a perspective of 
history from earliest beginning to the era immediately 
preceding the French Revolution 
THE NURSERY SCHOOL. By Margaret McMillan. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & C 


Price, $4.00 


Cloth. 360 py 

Margaret McMillan has provided, in attractive form, an 
elaborate treatment of the educational ways and means 
of using the nurse in the wholesome upbringing of chil- 
dren. It is the newest thought of saving all children 


physically, intellectually, ethically, and aesthetically by 


the use of the nurse, or by the use of nurse-education 
methods for aH children. 


SPANISH REVIEW BOOK. For students preparing 
for the Regents’ and College Entrance Examinations 
By H. Alpern, Instructor in Spanish, Stuyvesant High 
School, New York City. New York: H. S. Review 
Book Company, Flatiron Building. Paper. 64 pp. 
This is a splendid summary of the main facts of Span- 

ish grammar for review purposes. The whole field is 

taken up systematically and logically, and the grammar 
points and exceptions are illustrated by well chosen ex- 
amples. Following the summary is an abundance of illus- 
trative material, both original and extracted from College 

Entrance Board Examinations. A few mistakes have 

been noted: p. 5, El si de Jas nifias; p. 13, a Vd may be 

added; p. 14, (a), add consigo; p. 44, costarricense is th 
commoner word. This valuable book should be in the 
hands of every Spanish teacher. 


THE TEACHER’S IDEALS OF LIFE AND HAPPI- 
NESS. By William Henry Pyle, University of Mis- 
souri. Columbia, Missouri: The Missouri Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 

Professor Pyle makes a better statement about his 
book than we can make :— 

“My aim is to help teachers to think deeply about the 
serious aspects of human life. After spending  twenty- 
five years as a teacher, I have reached the conviction that 
what teachers most need is not more theory or more 
method, but a wider outlook, a clearer vision, and deeper 
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convictions concerning matters of great importance to 

the lives of the children which they try to influence. I 

have written as simply, as plainly, and as briefly as 1 

could. I have not the least doubt about the truth or the 

importance of the principles which I have tried to em- 
phasize.” 

MOSES AND THE MONUMENTS, LIGHT FROM 
ARCHAEOLOGY ON PENTATEUCHAL TIMES. 
By Melvin Grove Kyle, LL. D. Published by 
Bibliotheca Sacra Company, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Here are six lectures by one of the ablest American 
students of archaeology in its relation to Biblical times 
delivered at the Princeton Theological Seminary. The 
man and the seminary with the sanction of the Biblio- 
theca Sacra, of which Dr. Kyle is editor, makes a com- 
bination of endorsement not easily equaled for reliable 
scholastic research, and there is no later word on this 
general subject. There is a scholarly study of peculiar 
words, phrases, and narratives in the Pentateuch; on the 
literary characteristics of the books of the Law; on the 


1 
} 
I 


history of Israel involved in the Pentateuch, and the in- 

terpretation of the tabernacle, etc., its furniture and vest- 

ments, and of the Mosaic system of sacrifices. 

THE LITTLE GATEWAY TO SCIENCE. By Edith 
M. Patch, School Edition. Illustrated by Robert J 
Sim. Boston: The Atlantic Press. Cloth 


“The Little Gateway to Science’ is a most charmin 





story-style description of everyday insects. No fair 


tale could be more entertaining to children than is eacl 

of these fairy creations of the life, characteristics, and 

habits of twelve little creatures. The names given them 

are suggestive of the literary interest given them: “Old 
. 


Bumble,” “Jumping Jack,” “Polly, the Easter Butterfly,” 


“Nata, the Nymph.” The illustrations are as expressi 





of the intended characteristics of the Hexapods as they 


are artistic 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

“Moral and Religious Education.” By Sophie Brya 
Price, $1.90.—‘The Child Under Eight.” By E. R. Mur- 
ray. Price, $1.90. New York: Longma Gree & Co 

“Food and Life.’ By Mari Florence Lansing and 
Luther H. Gulick “History of Europe: Anci ind 
Medieval.’ By Robinson and Breasted Price, $1.92 
Boston: Ginn ; 

“Applied Arit tic.” Books II. and III By Lennes 
and Jenkins.—‘Household Arithmetic.” By Ba ind 
West.—“How to Speak French Like the Ee ! B 
Marie and Jeanne Yersin Philadelphia a I 

itt Company 

“Color Tablet.” Arranged by H. F. Jams ind Edna 
G. Benson Milwaukee Bruce Publis} gs C pany 

“When Canada Was New Frat By G 2 H 
Locke Price, $1.25. Toront J. M. Dent & S 

“Grace Harlowe Overseas.” By Jessie Graham |] 
Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Compa 

‘Applied Business Law.” By Colemal! H ] 
New York: Henry Holt & C€ 

“Applied Mathematics.” By Eugene Henry Barker 
New York: Allyn an pacon 

“The Message of Ann Simon By Ott I S 
Price, $1.50. Boston Richard G. Badge 

‘Moses and the Monuments.” By Melvin Grove Kyl 
DD 2h fan DB Oberlin, Ohio Bib theca Sac Com 
pany 

“Little Journeys to Parnassus.” Part I By T ! 
Speed Mosby. Price, 50 cents. Jeffe yn ity M M 
sage Publishing Compan ; 

The Problems of the Nervou Ch B ] i 
Evans. New York: Dodd, Mead &« 

“Silent Reading Tests.” By W r ( x \ 
Price, 50 cents, 3osto E. E. |] > & 

‘A History of the United State By S. E. F 
New York: The Century Compa 

“From Serbia Jugoslavia ; 1 G 
Smith Price, New Yorl G. P. ] S 
72 cents.—"I Ay n Ameri ] Sara ( I 
Price, 80 cents Bosto Hought 1 Miffl { 





aueE Oculists and Physicians 
V Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Ey2s mary years before it was 

offered 


as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eye 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste@ 
write for Bock of the Eye Free. MURINE EY® 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieago. IL 
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TERCENTENARY 


OF 











Virginia's First Legislative Assembly 
Available Books 


“Barnaby Lee” by Richard Bennett. Century 
Co., New York, N. Y. (juvenile). 

“Big John Baldwin” by Vance Wilson. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. 





“John o’ Jamestown” by Vaughn Kester (out of 
print but can be found in most libraries). 


“Mistress Brent” by Lucy M. Thurston. Scrib- Physicians Know 


ners, New York, N. Y. 





that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


“My Lady Pocahontas” by J. E. Cook. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Sir Christopher” by Maud Wilder Goodwin. 
Pp : 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. Horsford’s 


“The Story of Pocahontas” by E. Boyd Smith. * 
| Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. (juvenile). Acid Phosphate 
‘ ” by Mary Johnston. ‘ . , 
7 anes ee ne by Ma y : ™ A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
Houghton Mittin Co., Boston, Mass. nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 


‘Tit, Danae Stites Bee te Yetnek Bald: alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 

“ Ry ne Ag ae. ot ae = tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 

win. American Book Co., New York, N. Y. in all ordinary conditions. 

“Stories of Our Country” by James Johonnot. Sold by Druggists ® 
American Book Co., New York, N. Y. Rumf 


B-43 5-1 


ord Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


What the Student Gets- 


Who learns the skiiled use of the 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


A comprenensive knowledge of typing. 


A special knowledge of the Self-Starter—the exclusive 
Remington feature which will add 15 to 25 per cent. to his letter 
typing speed. 

A special training on the speediest of all typewriters—the 


world’s record for actual gross speed in typing was made on a 
Remington. 


A skilled knowledge of the machine that stands first in its 


contribution to the growth of the world’s business. Remington 
operators are always in demand. oo 


























ae 





These are sufficient reasons why every 
school should teach and every student should 
learn the skilled use of the Remington. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated’ 
374 Broadway New York 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


‘THE HOLDEN 


| 
| SPRINGFIELD 





QUALITY 


Is More Than Skin Deep in 


olden Book Covers 


It is not just surface excellence—it goes clear through 


And as long as it lasts its tough, 
wear-resisting fiber protects the book 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C., HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 





EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of schoo] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings *o be Held 


JULY. 

4-10: National Education Associa- 
tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
ehusetts Avenue, Washington, 
_ 





OCTOBER. 
Berkshire County ( Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association at Pitts- 


field, f 
NOVEMBER. 

2-5: Colorado Education <Associa- 
tion. Grand Junction. 
4-6: Colorado Education 
tion. Pueblo and Denver. H. I 
Smith. executive secretary, 3 
Commonwealth Building, Denver. 


tw 


tw 


Associa- 
> 
5 


9 


1921. 
FEBRUARY—MARCH. 
28-3: Department of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 





ALABAMA. 

Hon. J. W. Abercrombie who 
succeeds Spright Dowell who goes 
to the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Auburn, has been presi- 
dent of the State University and was 
before this state superintendent. He 
has always had a high place in the 
appreciation and affection of the peo- 
le. 

BESSEMER. This city is demon- 
strating high speed in educational 
progress without losing poise of 
purpose or sanity in zeal. The 
press boosts while it boasts, and 
the citizens vote as they shout. C. 
R. Cobb is entitled to much credit 
for leadership, especially in his ap- 
peal in the name of American char- 
acter for the future. The follow- 
ing paragraph is characteristic of 
his spirit: “It is the common opin- 
ion that no community can afford 
to crowd its coffers at the expense 
of its coming citizens: for with 
the expenditure of money in the 
present we make _ investments 
which will bear interest many-fold 
in character and good citizenship. 
The prosperity of our country is 
founded in the opportunity for de- 


velopment of those capacities in 
each child that will render him a 
self-supporting, self-respecting citi 
zen.” 


CALIFORNIA. 

FRESNO. Population 
gain, 49.2 per cent. 

LONG BEACH. The bond issue 
for $300,000 for two new school 
buildings carried by a vote of 7,562 
to 285. Just about an even thirty 
toone. We think this the American 
record. It stands om in bold re- 
lief against the Pasadena failure. 

LOS ANGELES. Population, 
576,480; gain, 80.3 per cent. 

PASADENA. Population, 45,433; 
gain, 43.7 per cent. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Population, 
508,410; gain, 21.9 per cent. 

STOCKTON. Population, 40,296; 
gain, 73.3 per cent. 

CONNECTICUT. 

DARIEN. In spite of the $100 in- 
crease in salary which took effect 
September 1, 1919, in December the 
town meeting in the short space of 
four minutes added $300 to the sal- 
ary of every teacher in town. Last 
month a still further increase of 
twenty-five per cent. was granted to 
every teacher, the same to take effect 
in September, 1920. 


14.616; 





FLORIDA. 
PENSACOLA. Population, 31,- 
036; gain, 35.6 per cent. 





IDAHO. 

MOSCOW. Theodore Shank 
has been elected supermntendent of 
schools. He has also been made 
associate professor of education 
at the University of Idaho. 





ILLINOIS. 

Gir. Population, 

gain, 49 per cent. 
IOWA. 

DUBUQUE. The main features 
of the teachers’ salary schedule for 
1920-1921 are as follows :— 

A flat sum of $100 is to be paid 
September 7, 1920, to each teacher 
on the year’s roll who continues in 
service next year. 


GRANITE 
14,757 ; 





In addition to the above. each 
teacher who has had more than 
five (5) years’ successful experi- 


ence, will be given an increase of 
$400 over the present salarv. 

Teachers with five (5) years’ ex- 
perience or less will be given an 
increase of $300 over the present 
salary. 

The new maximum for teachers 
from grades 1 to 6 inclusive. is 
$1,600; for seventh and_ eighth 
grade teachers, $1,600, and for as- 
sistant principals, $1,680. By rea- 
son of the payment of an extra 
$100 on the opening day of school 
in September, the salaries for next 
year will really be $1,700, $1,730 
and $1,780. 

High school teachers (women) 
will receive next year as a maxi- 
mum, $2,050; men, $2,400. The 
range is from a minimum of $1,500. 

Men principals in zrade schools 
will receive a maximum of $2,600; 
women principals, $2,200. Princi- 
pals of smaller buildings range im 
salary from $1,680 to $2,000. 

The range in salary for super- 
visors is from $1,700 to $2,000. 

The maximum for teachers of 
manua] training in the grades is 
fixed at $2,000: for domiestic science 
teachers, $1,700. 





KANSAS. 
FORT SCOTT. Population, 
10,693. 
KENTUCKY. 
ASHLAND. Population, 14,729; 
gain, 69.5 per cent. 
MAINE. 
State Superimtendent Augustus 


O. Thomas of Maine and his offi- 
cial associates, have issued an at- 
tractive and compelling illustrated 
booklet of thirty-six pages, “After 
High School, What?” It is a gen- 
uinely alluring presentation of the 
reasons why high school graduates 
should go to norma! schools. 
WESTBROOK. Albert W. Bos- 
ton, principal of the Caribou High 
School, has been elected principal 
of Westbrook High School to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Principal L. H. Conant. 
Mr. Boston, who is one of the best 
known teachers in Maine, was re- 
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the Nurse and the Board Bill 


NE out of every five school teachers suffers loss 


of salary through Sickness, Accident’ or 
Quarantine every year. 











This year you may be the fifth—the one singled out for enforced 
idleness. It will mean inroads on your savings; it may mean real 
embarrassment. Before something happens, get T. C. U. Protection. 
Then you need never worry about Sickness, Quarantine or Accident. 
You are safeguarded. The cost is so slight as to be really negligible— 


less than five cents a day. This may save you hundreds, possibly 
thousands, of dollars. 


T. C. U. will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled by Accident 
or Confining Sickness. It will pay you $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay you $50.00 a month when 
you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays from $333 to $1500 for major 
accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits doubled for travel accidents. 
Protects during the vacation period, too. 


There are many other benefits, fully explained in a little book we publish. If ycu 
are a teacher, we shall be glad to send you a copy with our compliments. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
441 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


—_—_——_— —— ee eee ee ee ee 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Thousands of Teachers all over the 
country have T. C. U. Protection. It is en- 
dorsed by prominent educators everywhere. 


| 
| 
| 
Every teacher owes it to herself to investigate | I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
T.C. U. thoroughly. | Benefits. Send me the whole story and tcoklet of 
| 
| 
| 
| 





To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


testimonials. 


Name 


Fill Out, Cut Off and Mail 


This Coupon for Information Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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s * TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. * 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portiand Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


THURSTON TEACHER:’ 


AGENCY 


Has been placing teachers in every section of the country for the 


past 28 years. Write for our 


Cc, M. MeDANIEL, Mer. 
23 years a school superintendent 


free — et 





“How to Apply.” 
24 South cancane Avenue, 
HICAGO 








cently ré-elected to the head of 
the Caribou school for the eighth 
time. 

MARYLAND. 

CUMBERLAND Population, 
29,837; gain, 36.6 per cent. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON Mayor Peters and the 
city council have formally accepte 1 the 
legislative act that permits the school 
committee to raise $2,146,094.12 this 
year for new school buildings and 
repairs and alterations on existing 
buildings by the addition of $1.44 to 
the city tax limit. Of this sum $l,- 
415,825.98 is for new buildings. The 
remainder is for repairs and altera- 
tions. Part of this remaining sum, 
however, may be used for new build- 
ings. The money made ayailable by 
this act, added to sums previously 
allowed, makes a_ total of $5,681,- 
147.56 this year for new buildings 
and repairs and alterations. 

EVERET Population, 
gain, 19.3 per cent. 

FITCHBURG. W. D. Parkinson 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion is to be acting principal of 
the state normal school during the 
school year, 1920-21, while John G 
Thompson, who has been princi- 
pal from the organization of the 
school, nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, is On a year’s leave of 
absence. 

HYANNIS. A new phase in the 
nation-wide work of Americaniza- 
tion is the intensive summer training 
course for teachers which will be held 
this year at the normal school in Hy- 
annis, according to a _ recent state- 
ment by the Massachusetts depart- 
ment of education. The course will 
be under the joint supervision of the 
normal school and the Division of 
university extension of the state de- 
partment of education, and will cover 
five weeks of training. 

From August 2 to Septem! er 1, 
the cape town will be the gathering 
place for all those interentnd in the 
educational side of Americanization 
Besides the supervisors and organiz- 
ers of this and similar work, men and 
women just starting in such training 
will attend the session. Two sepa- 
rate’ courses are to Be taught, each 
free to persons residing or teaching 
in Massachusetts. The course, how- 
ever, is open to others, who mav en- 
roll-upon the payment of a small fee 
Provision has also. been made f 
furnishing board and room at 


10.10S . 


rates to the student teachers 
LAWRENCE. Population, 94.- 
270; gain. 9.8 per cent 


NORTHAMPTON School 


teachers have requested an _ in- 
crease of salary in spite of $200 
granted quite recently Their 


claim is based on salaries paid in 
surrounding towns, sucn as Spring- 
field, Chicopee, Westfield, Green- 
field. The question of adjustment 
was left with a commnrttee of three 
who would act with the superin- 
tendent of schools. 
PITTSFIELD. 1 
of Schools John F. Gannon has 
been re-elected at a_= salar [ 
$5,000. 
REVERE. Population, 
gain, 58.2 per cent. 
TUFTS COLLEGE. Presi 


John A. Cousens has 





nnawunced " 
announced an 








appropriati 300,0 n- 
eral Ed yard yn 
tl the 1ise m 
| 
tside so es 
MISSOURI 
INDEPENDENCE. Populati 
11,686; gain, 18.5 per cent 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
HANOVER Professor Wilbur 
at Trin- 
C last 
( the 
ne 





NEW JERSE’ 
HOBOKEN. Population, 


68,166 


NEW YORK 
HERKIMA Population, 
gain, 39 per cent 
ROCHESTER. A gift of $1,000,- 


10,458 ; 


000 by George Eastman for the 
school of music of the University 
of Rochester, has been announced 
by the board of trustees It also 


h general 
$200,000 


was announced that the 
education board had given 


toward the million-dollar endow- 
ment sought by the university tor 
a teachers’ salary fund The uni- 


versity has already raised $350,000 
of the fund. Mr. Eastman has al- 





ready given 1 excess rf $3.50 
for the scl L ¢ music 
OHIO 

CLEVELAND Hig scl | 
te ich rs hz € wi thei inc 

salary The st lard x 
V now be 83.300 

COLUMBUS Por 237,- 
<e2! gall x0. € el 

SANDUSKY. Pope 22.98 


OKLAHOMA 
BOYNTON. Superintendent B, F 
\iatson and his entire facult Sai 


; 
; - S93 ~ 

re-ele l x \ Sa 

were increasea ) L-) 

cent., an 1 i bonus T 3 


$150 was given each teacher. 
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CHICKASHA. Superintendent 
H. F. Allen of — Springs, re- 
signed to take up his duties as super- 
intendent of Grady county 

A. QO. Gasaway, principal of the 
Rush Springs high school has been 
appointed assistant county superin- 
tendent of Grady county succeeding 
Miss Adola Zinn. 

COMANCHE. J. A. Lemon has 
been re-elected superintendent n 
increase of 33 1-3 per cent in s: 
Dwight H. Smith has been ch 
principal of the high school. 

KINGFISHER *CCUNTY.. Kin 
fisher County leads tne state in the 
percentage of eighth grade pupils 
who passed examinations this vear 








for the common school diploma 
Mrs. Sarah Liston, cuanty superin- 
tendent of public instruction, re- 
ports that 66 per cence. of the white 
pupils and 6&0 per cent. of the 
negroes passed Of che comm 

school teachers in Kingfisl 


County, 78 per cent. had at least 








attended high school f ears 
,_ NORMAN. Suy ident A. § 
ikner has been re ted at S$ 
f $5,600. William L. R 
leffers. has been prom 
e principalship he high s 
at a salary $2,000. Salaries 
N nan teachers é e€ . 
it rourtee I ent € 
oe eee : 
S Mal iim \\ pe 1 
OKMULGEI le ers O 
nN oO¢ -OuNntTYy € € £ re-e! 
wentv-five é € eas 
S ary Several te ers i é 
a : xt sess at 
lred sever five dollars p. 
TALOG ] s M. M 5 
perintendent s at G 5 
1 
€ l pe te 
OREGON 
| 4 sRANDI Populati 1 bY1 
all ae f pe cent 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALLENTOWN Population, 73,- 
502; gain, 41.6 per cent 
LENTOWN. This city is 
front rank of progress and has 
voted $3,000,000 for school build 
bonds by a vote of four to on 
NEW KENSINGTON Popula- 
tion, 11,987; gain, 55.5 per cent 
NORTH BRADDOCK Popula- 
tion, 14,928; gain, 26.3 per cent 
PITTSBU RGH \ prominent 
feature of the 10lst comm 
ment of the University of Pitts- 
burgh was the decennial cel 
tion of the Scl l of Edu 


W Ci W Ss es blishe | 
j 
boatd. of trustees, February 
1910 
Ure rs were esente 








SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S fal [ATE NORMAL _ SCHOOi, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca: 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
sial department of the ing school 
J. A. PITMAN. Principa! 
S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools 





A. C. BOYDEN, Principal... 


a ne ee ere 
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sity of Pennsylvania; Dr. J. Lin- 
wood Eisenberg, Slippery Rock 
Normal School; Assistant Superin- 


tendent Orton Lowe, Allegheny 
Countv; Major Fred Englehardt, 


Public Instruction, 


Department of 
Proressor J]. M 


Harrisburg, and 


Berkey, city of Pittsburgh Re- 
sponse was made by Chancellor 
Samuel Black McCormick, for the 


University of Pittsburgh, and Dean 
ill Grant Chambers, for the 
Education 

Dean Chambers has nad charge 
of the School of Education 
throughout its entire nistory and 
has seen it grow from an enroll 
7 itv-seven in 1910, with 


School of 


1 
I 


ment of eig 





eight graduates, to an enrollment | 


of 1006 in the yvear just closed, 
when four received graduate de- 
grees, and sixty-seven undergrad- 
uate degrees. 

The school presented 


showing the progress made in edu- 








a pageant} 
] 


TttPratt Teachers’ Agency 


735 


* * AGENCIES s s 


TEACHERS’ 





MEN for manual training positions which will serve as a stepping stone to a supervisorship 
of vocational work are wanted by many schools able to offer good places at salaries up 
to $2000 or more which involve such training. Cities employing a number of men in different 


branches of vocational work are in need F R and the opportunity for advancement in these 
of men, of a year or two of experience, places is unquestioned. We can recommend 
at once men for a central New York city at $2000 or more. for smaller places at $1800, and 


vit ws now "Sou" ate ineneied ealet ot fexeneee? MANUAL TRAINING. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800: for 


, women $1,000 to $2,200; GRADB 
TEACHERS—Either Normal Schoo! or College Graduates $100 to $180 pet 


month. We represent the best paying schools in the country who have 
long been our clients. 

ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E, Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 








70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN ::: , introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction: recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 





registration. If you need sa 


j recommends teachers and has filled hun- 

dreds of high grade positions (up to 

$5,000) with excellent teachers Estab- 

é () S Cncy lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for 


cation during the last decade Its 
divisi ms were First, the early 
school with its drill methods and] 
formal discipline; second, uncon- | 
scious learning by imitation; and | 
third he ew curnmculum base 
upon the child’s interests 

\ historical sketch by Mrs. Alfce 
M. Carmalt 1 member of the 
original faculty depicts the expan- 
sion of the school in its curricu- | 
lum, 1 faculty 
and 1 part ot a 

l'] n, 18,494; 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

BROOKINGS. A net total atten- 
dance of 1,152 students at State Col- 
lege during th year just ended, was 
reported by President W. E. John- 
son in his review of the year's activi- 
ties given atthecommencement exe! 
cises 

TEXAS 

State Superintendent Annie 

Webb Blanton has another dis- 


tinct achievement to her credit in| 


a $900,000 emergency educational 
. : ‘ ‘ 
iation at the special 1egis- 


annronpr 
approp! 


lative sessio1 


BELTON Population, 5,098 ; 
gain, 23.1 per cent. 

FORT WORTH. The Boy Scouts 
7 this city have erected by the 
light § the moon a_ permanent 
building at Lake Worth for week- 
end use The lumber cost $2,500, 
but the work was their own. 

SAN ANTONIO Population, 
151,308; cain, 67 cent. 

VERMONT. 

ST. JOHNSBUR Populatien, 

7,162 


VIRGINIA. 
Population, 
10.669: gain, 19.6 per cent 


WISCONSIN. 


APPLETON Population, 19,161; 


eam IA ner nt 
gain, 10.0 per Ceé 


Teachers have been voted. in- 
creases in sala ranging from 
$300 t SH00 The high school 
minimum is been advanced to 
$1,400, and maximum » $2,400, not 
including the principal. For the 
grades the mini ium is $1,000 and 


the maximum $1,900 


SCHERMERHOR 





teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY C. A. SCOTT & CO Proprieters 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE Superior people. We 
Baunes 34th and 85th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW 
Proprietor 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 








Established 1855 





AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





Assists Teachers 








| We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. . , 
AGENCY | tone victance reteprone 


Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 
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HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


The 1920 edition of the Tarr and McMurry New Geographies 
is stilkithe fonly series that is adequate for teaching the funda- 
méntalS in #@eography in elementary schools. It teaches human 
geography. * 
features as Well as physical and “regional” characteristics. The 
organization of the text on the topical and problem plan, the 
fascinating style of presentation, the excellent teaching features of 
this series are all well known and their efficacy in the classroom 
is reflected in the imposing record of adoptions. 


Jt emphasizes political, industrial and commercial 


Tarr and McMurry New Geographies 


are undoubtedly the most widely used texts in geography in 
the country. 


A review in EDUCATION for May, inspired by the 
appearance of the 1920 edition, indicates the high favor in which 
these books are held among educators, and their reputation for 
progressiveness and reliability. 


“NEW GEOGRAPHIES. First Book and Second Book 


By RALPH S. TARR, F. G. S. A., and FRANK 
M. McMurry, Ph. D. The Macmillan Company. 
Price $1.12 and $1.60 respectively 


Tarr and McMurry’s Geographies have such an established 

place in the educational world that they need no elaborate 

review notice here. They have been in the front rank of 

school geographies for several years, and it has always been 
f tl 


i 


the aim of the publishers to keep them up-to-date. The 
changes in the geography of the world caused by the World 
War make new editions ne cessary in books of this character 
Even now. such rapid re-formations of boundaries and 


( 
Li« 


y " r) hile t } > S ] Yel ? IIT ) _ oe ory) thie 
meanwhile, the schools must have geographi 


. ‘ ’ sian 
examine the Tarr and McMurry Geographies 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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